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A WORLD OF OPPORTUNITY: 
PROMOTING EXPORT SUCCESS FOR 
SMALL AND MEDIUM-SIZED BUSINESSES 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 2009 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Competitiveness, Innovation, and 

Export Promotion, 

Committee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m. in room 
SR-253, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Amy Klobuchar, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. AMY KLOBUCHAR, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Klobuchar. I’d like to call the Subcommittee to order. 
I want to thank everyone for attending this important Sub- 
committee meeting today. 

And before we get started, I wanted to welcome my new Ranking 
Member on this Subcommittee, George LeMieux from Florida. And 
I look forward to working with him on a wide range of issues, in- 
cluding the important topic of export promotion, as well as tourism, 
which we cover in this Subcommittee, which I somehow think is 
really important to Florida. Is that right? 

Senator LeMieux. Yes, it is. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. So, I’m going to introduce each panelist 
after the opening remarks. I would like to thank the staff of the 
Subcommittee and the Commerce Committee that worked on this. 
If you notice, they have these little buttons on, that they got from 
Minnesota when they visited a tourism hearing in Duluth, that 
say, ‘You betcha.” So, there we are. 

And I would also note that I scheduled this hearing to be sand- 
wiched between the Vikings’ victory over Green Bay, that I — right, 
Mr. Wollin? — I was there last night. 

Mr. Wollin. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. Yes. And then the Twins-Tiger game this 
afternoon, which is a huge tiebreaker, which starts at 4 o’clock. So, 
it’s very good timing. 

Now, I’m going to introduce each panel member, after Senator 
LeMieux and I speak, and I wanted to, though, first extend my 
warmest welcome to Mr. Wollin — Tom Wollin — from Mattracks, 
Inc. I actually learned about his company because I made a pledge 
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that I would visit every county in my State evep^ year. That would 
be 87. I wouldn’t suggest doing that, necessarily. But, because of 
that I was able to visit his great company in Karlstad, Minnesota, 
population 900, and it’s called “The Moose Capital of the North.” 
It produces — Mattracks produces removable rubber track systems 
for four-wheel-drive vehicles, and these track conversion systems 
help turn a regular four-wheel-drive vehicle into something like a 
tank, allowing the truck or car to go anywhere and do anything. 
And I had an amazing tour, which — they took me up a hill and 
down, and I thought I was never going to return from that county 
on that day. 

And Tom will tell his story, but I think it’s worth pointing out 
that, when Tom got to Mattracks in 2000, only 15 percent of 
Mattracks sales were outside the U.S. and Canada. Today, under 
his leadership and with assistance from the Commerce Depart- 
ment, international business comprises more than 50 percent of 
Mattracks’ sales, and now Mattracks sells its track-conversion sys- 
tems to Russia, Chile, Kazakhstan, and Turkey, and around 50 
other countries on seven continents. As I like to say, Tom helped 
Mattracks go from Karlstad to Kazakhstan. There you are. It was 
kind of good. That didn’t quite work with the words. 

And so, I look forward to hearing Tom’s testimony, as well. 

Now, we have an important national interest in promoting ex- 
ports by our small businesses. Access to new markets can make the 
difference between expansion and stagnation of a new and devel- 
oping business. And at a time when our economy is experiencing 
problems, it’s more important than ever to make sure that busi- 
nesses know about all potential opportunities available to them. 

Today we’ll examine the success that a number of small busi- 
nesses have had entering export markets throughout the world. 
We’ll also highlight how small businesses benefit from efforts by 
U.S. Government agencies to promote American products and busi- 
ness abroad. And finally, we’ll look at what works and what doesn’t 
work in export promotion, and how we can make the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s efforts more effective for small business. 

Currently, the U.S. derives the smallest percentage of our GDP 
from exports, compared to other major countries. America has al- 
ways been the world’s customer, buying our way to huge trade defi- 
cits. But, it’s clear that exports will increasingly be important to 
our economy as people in China, India, and other developing coun- 
tries gain purchasing power and they become our potential cus- 
tomers. 

In fact, more than 95 percent of the world’s customers are lo- 
cated outside the United States, so it only makes sense to reach 
out. More exports will mean more business, more jobs, and more 
growth for the American economy. 

Exports are also important for small business for several reasons. 
First and most obviously, exports allow a company to increase its 
sale and growth business. Second, a diversified base of customers 
helps a business weather the economic ups and downs. Also, busi- 
nesses that export grow 1.3 percent faster, and they’re nearly 8.5 
percent more likely to stay in business than companies that don’t 
export. In addition, the annual job growth rate of exporting compa- 
nies has traditionally been 2 to 4 percentage points higher than 
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their nonexporting counterparts. And these jobs pay 13 to 18 per- 
cent more, on average, than nonexport-related employment. 

So, there is a world of opportunity out there, and it’s worth it for 
our businesses to go out and seize these opportunities. But, fewer 
than 1 percent of all American businesses export overseas. Fewer 
than 1 percent. And of those that do, nearly 60 percent sell their 
products only to one foreign country, typically Canada or Mexico. 

Of those firms that don’t export overseas, 30 percent have indi- 
cated that they would consider exporting if they had more informa- 
tion about how to do it. So, that’s 30 percent of our businesses that 
would like to export, but need more information, and need a guide 
of how to do this. 

For these American businesses, the world looks like one of those 
ancient maps that contains only the outlines of the continents and 
a few coastline features, but the rest of it is blank space and a few 
vast unknown, unexplored territories. They know something’s 
there, but they don’t really now how they can find it. 

Fortunately, as we hope to hear today, there is help available. 
There are a number of Federal agencies, such as the Commerce De- 
partment and the Export-Import Bank, that assist U.S. companies 
in promoting their products abroad. They have expertise and expe- 
rience to help small businesses navigate their way into these ex- 
port markets, sometimes even matching up companies and markets 
like a trade-related Match.com. 

In effect, their job is to — that was pretty good. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. Maybe you guys could use that as a mar- 
keting thing, “trade-match.com.” 

In effect, their job is to fill in the blank spaces on the map, to 
help American businesses recognize the export markets, to help 
them understand the lay of the land, and to guide them as they 
search out the best opportunities. But, the overwhelming majority 
of small businesses, even those that want to export, don’t know 
about the export-promotion services offered by our Federal agen- 
cies, and they don’t know where to begin in order to make best use 
of those services. These agencies need to do a better job of inform- 
ing small businesses about export opportunities and letting them 
know about the valuable assistance that’s available to them. 

Many other countries take export promotion more seriously than 
we do. Countries like Spain, the United Kingdom, Italy, France, 
Korea, Canada, and Japan all spend more on export promotion 
than we do in the United States. But, this isn’t just about money. 
We need to find out what really works, and what doesn’t, in export 
promotion. We need to find out whether all of these Federal agen- 
cies are working together effectively, or whether they’re unneces- 
sarily duplicating services, maybe even working at cross purposes. 
And we need to see how well they’re coordinating their activities 
with the export promotion efforts of our 50 states. 

Given the importance of exports to our national economy, both 
today and in the future, we need to make sure we’re doing all we 
can to promote American businesses in foreign markets, especially 
small businesses. There are literally tens of thousands of American 
businesses that have the potential to export, and would like to ex- 
port, but they don’t know how to do it. Today I hope we can begin 
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the process of giving them those tools. A world of opportunity is 
waiting for them. 

So, I thank our witnesses. Mr. LeMieux and Mr. Johanns — Sen- 
ator Johanns has also joined us — they will speak, and then we’ll in- 
troduce the witnesses. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE S. LeMIEUX, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM FLORIDA 

Senator LeMieux. Thank you. Madam Chair. I look forward to 
serving on this Committee under your leadership. I know that 
we’re going to talk about important issues, but also enjoy ourselves 
while doing it. And I appreciate the folks that are here today to 
talk to us on the panel. 

As Americans, we can take pride in knowing that we are the 
world’s largest exporter and that we have the most productive work 
force, but certainly we can do more. Our role as a global leader is 
not guaranteed, which is why finding ways to maintain our status 
as one of the most productive economies in the world should be one 
of our primary focuses. 

The Federal Government can play a pivotal role in supporting 
the private sector’s efforts to reach customers in markets abroad. 
And this is not a partisan issue. It’s an issue that both Democrats 
and Republicans can agree upon. This means supporting Ameri- 
cans through coherent, cost-effective, and performance-based initia- 
tives. 

Today we’re going to hear from a number of witnesses with an 
interest in global trade. One includes the President of a Florida 
restaurant equipment supplier who has expressed his desire for 
support to broaden his business overseas market share. And I be- 
lieve his situation will be one that you find typical. He’s having 
good success doing what he’s doing, but he needs more information 
from its — his government, and more ways to help in his endeavors 
overseas. 

Americans are looking for ways to grow their businesses and to 
find new customers, especially given Qie state of today’s economy. 
This program exists but many Americans simply do not know 
where to go to find the information they need. We should take 
every opportunity to support America’s exporters, because they sus- 
tain such a large portion of our economy; not just large multi- 
national corporations, but also the local businesses which serve as 
pillars of our communities. 

Florida has the fourth largest gross domestic product in America, 
and the highest trade surplus of the 50 states. To put it bluntly, 
trade matters in Florida. We are the gateway to Latin America, 
and we are a recognizable trade destination around the world. Flor- 
ida’s share of small and medium businesses is nearly three times 
the national percentage, and more than 95 percent of our exporters 
are small or medium-sized businesses with 500 or fewer employees, 
which make up a part of the 1.9 million small businesses in the 
Sunshine State. More than 43,000 Florida companies export their 
goods and services, and they employ nearly 600,000 Floridians. 
And in 2008, exports in Florida reached a record $54.3 billion, 
and — export market is really one of the true pillars of our Florida 
economy, and therefore Floridians have a tremendous stake in the 
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global market. So, we’re going to talk today about providing better 
information and better communication with our businesses so that 
they can export more. 

But, another way that we can immediately increase our number 
of exports would be to swiftly adopt the pending trade agreements 
with Colombia, Panama, and the Republic of Korea. According to 
the Latin American Trade Coalition, in 2008 more than 6,000 small 
and medium-sized American businesses exported to Colombia. As 
the gateway to Latin America, that is a wonderful potential trading 
opportunity for Floridians and Americans alike. If Congress were 
to pass the Colombia Trade Agreement, more than 80 percent of 
U.S. consumers’ and manufacturing products, and most U.S. farm 
goods, would enter Colombia duty-free. More exports, more jobs for 
Americans. The Colombia agreement, along with the Panama and 
the Republic of Korea agreements have been pending for too long. 
And I would urge the President and the Congress to take up their 
prompt consideration. 

I look forward to discussing these issues today, and other trade- 
related issues, with our witnesses, and I thank you for joining us. 
I look forward to your testimony and look forward to, and wel- 
come — my friend from Florida — Mr. Pierce, look forward to hearing 
from him. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Senator Klobuchar. Well, thank you very much. 

Senator Johanns? 

STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE JOHANNS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA 

Senator Johanns. Thank you very much. I will speak very brief- 
ly, because, actually. Senator LeMieux just talked about what I 
wanted to talk about in my opening statement. 

As a former Governor who did trade missions — and oftentimes 
we would fill those trade missions with small companies who were 
looking for the opportunity to expand international sales — and as 
a former Secretary of Agriculture who was responsible for agricul- 
tural trade in the last Administration, I can tell you there are some 
things that work; they’re tried and true. One is face-to-face oppor- 
tunities. If you can get the Governor to go into a area and you can 
open up doors and you can have business roundtables and all of 
those opportunities, it almost always results in expanded trade op- 
portunities. 

But, the second piece of this is, you have to have the trade agree- 
ments in place to allow the trade to occur. I must admit, I am abso- 
lutely mystified as to why these three pending trade agreements 
have not come to the Senate and the House for debate and for a 
vote. 

Second, I am absolutely mystified as to why the President of the 
United States wasn’t here, the first day, to ask for trade promotion 
authority. And here’s the significance of that issue. I participated 
in the Doha Round while I was the Secretary of Agriculture. There 
is a point in time through negotiation when all the cards are laid 
on the table, when the other side has said, “Look, here’s what we 
can do, Mr. Secretary,” and we have said, “Here’s what we can do,” 
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and then you shake hands and you have a trade agreement that 
eventually is embodied in writing. 

Now, no country is going to get to that point — having played all 
of their cards, laid out everything — if they know that they are now 
headed toward a confirmation process for that trade agreement 
that would involve every member of the House of Representatives 
who wants to amend it or change it or tweak it or whatever, and 
every member of the U.S. Senate. So, consequently, because of the 
fact that this President hasn’t asked for trade promotion authority, 
quite honestly, there isn’t any possibility whatsoever that there’ll 
be another bilateral trade agreement. 

Now, the difficulty for me, or for any of the Senators on this 
panel, is this. Somebody else is going to sell their ag products to 
these other countries. It is just simply going to happen. If we don’t 
want to do business with Colombia under the trade agreement, 
some other country will. There are trade opportunities out there 
that we aren’t even negotiating today, because they aren’t going to 
go anywhere if the President doesn’t have trade promotion author- 
ity. 

So, I’m anxious to hear about all the programs. I’ve used those 
programs. I have found, in my personal experience, the Federal 
Government to be a great partner when I was a Governor. We 
would always rely on our embassies, and our ag attaches, and all 
of the resources that were available, and we would help small com- 
panies. But, I hope we don’t forget the bigger picture here. We can’t 
vote on a trade agreement until it’s submitted. And I don’t get why 
these aren’t being submitted. They’re either going to get a “yes” 
vote or they’re going to get a “no” vote, but we should have the 
right to cast that vote. 

The second thing is, I must admit, I don’t get it. I don’t under- 
stand why this Administration isn’t asking for trade promotion au- 
thority. And if they’re looking for a Republican to get behind that, 
to get it done, I volunteer. I will do everything I can to give the 
President that authority, because I think it’s enormously impor- 
tant. 

So, with that, I feel very, very strongly about this. Every week- 
end that I go back home and talk to our pork producers or our cat- 
tle ranchers who are desperate to sell their products into the inter- 
national marketplace, and are really, really having a hard time of 
it, I have to tell you I am at a loss to explain to them why we 
haven’t leveled the playing field, lowered the trade barriers, and 
opened up these markets to, not only our small businesses, but to 
our ag economy. 

Thank you. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. Senator Johanns. 

Senator Begich, from Alaska? 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARK BEGICH, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM ALASKA 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

I’m looking forward to your testimony. I thank you all for being 
here. I’m interested in trying to see, from a very optimistic view- 
point, what we can do to help our small businesses and medium- 
sized businesses to increase their capacity to do business overseas. 
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I know, from Alaska’s perspective, we do about $3.6 billion of ex- 
ports: minerals, forestry, energy. Fish is our biggest component, 
$1.8 billion. Of our business, about 11 percent is small business or 
medium-sized business, so we have seen great success in just push- 
ing and forging ahead. I’d like to remind folks that Alaska has half 
the coal of the country. We produce and ship to South Korea, and 
soon to be Chile, about a million tons a year, up to maybe 2 million 
in the next several years. So, we are finding ways to do the busi- 
ness overseas, because we, in our view, are an international State. 
Our business is international. That’s how our economy grows, and 
that’s how we expand it. 

But, I am interested in seeing, as a small-business person for 
over 25 years, and my wife’s a small-business person, what we can 
do to increase that capacity. Lots of times what I find is, it’s just 
knowing the simple process of doing it, and I’ll give you one simple 
example. For business export, and as I recall importing those dol- 
lars, people do duty-free business. It’s very difficult to find the 
rules and regulations to do the business, so I’m anxious to hear 
what things and what outreach you’re going to be doing to small 
business and medium-sized business — not through the Federal 
Registry, but I mean actually real outreach. And I know you have 
done some stuff. As a former mayor, I worked with a lot of folks 
on small business and medium-sized business development. But, 
from our perspective, my perspective, from our State, it is impor- 
tant, export as well as import business. But export business is im- 
portant because that is our driving force in some of our economies. 
Again, the fishing industry is a great example of that. 

So, I’m anxious — I’m not going to get into the larger trade issues, 
that — we’ll have plenty of time, I think, in the Senate to debate 
those. But, right now there are tools that I know you have that we 
can be educated on to help our constituencies really plow through 
the fields of foreign trade, as some of our businesses have done 
very, very successfully. 

I will say that the State of Alaska, right after World War II, es- 
tablished a trade office in Japan, because we saw the opportunity 
to do business. And we do it, and we do a lot with Japan, just as 
we do with South Korea and many other Asian countries. We do 
a lot of business now with Russia. In Alaska, we have the highest 
amount of Russian students that come to any university in this 
country, come to learn how to do business, and exchange. So, I’m 
anxious to hear some of those tools, that you have that may be un- 
derutilized, that we could help maybe promote to our small busi- 
ness and medium-sized business. 

So again, thank you for being here. 

Madam Chair, thank you for holding this hearing to educate us, 
and hopefully our constituency, in what we can utilize, and then 
we might have some tougher questions in the later process. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Klobuchar. Well, thank you very much. Senator Begich. 

Now we’re going to hear from our witnesses. I’ll introduce you all 
together, and then you can each speak for 5 minutes, and then 
we’ll do questions. 

First, Rochelle Lipsitz is the Acting Assistant Secretary for Trade 
Promotion, and Director General of the U.S. Commercial Service. 
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In this role as head of the trade promotion unit in the Commerce 
Department, Ms. Lipsitz oversees the commercial services trade 
specialists in 107 U.S. cities and more than 80 countries around 
the world. 

Second, Alice Albright. She is the executive vice president and 
chief operating officer of the Export-Import Bank of the United 
States. Ms. Albright joined the Export-Import Bank this year, after 
working for 24 years in international finance positions in both the 
private and nonprofit sectors. 

Liz Reilly is the Director of TradeRoots, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce’s program that helps raise grassroots support and public 
awareness about the importance of exports to local communities 
and small business. 

Tom Wollin, who I already introduced, heads up the inter- 
national and governmental sales at Mattracks, the company based 
in Karlstad, Minnesota. 

And then finally, we have Brad Pierce, who Senator LeMieux 
mentioned is the President of a small family-owned business in Or- 
lando, Florida, called Restaurant Equipment World, a company 
that has sold commercial restaurant supplies to all 50 states and 
100 countries. Mr. Pierce is also testifying today on behalf of the 
National Federation of Independent Businesses. 

Thank you all for being here today, and welcome. 

And we’ll begin with Ms. Lipsitz. 

STATEMENT OF ROCHELLE A. LIPSITZ, ACTING ASSISTANT 

SECRETARY FOR TRADE PROMOTION AND DIRECTOR 

GENERAL, U.S. AND FOREIGN COMMERCIAL SERVICE, 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT 

OF COMMERCE 

Ms. Lipsitz. Thank you. Chairman Klobuchar, Ranking Member 
LeMieux, and members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for the op- 
portunity to speak with you today about the role of export pro- 
motion in our efforts to strengthen and support America’s economy. 
I welcome the Subcommittee’s interest in this topic, and look for- 
ward to outlining the Department of Commerce’s efforts to promote 
U.S. exports. 

Madam Chair, I know you have worked with the Commercial 
Service in Minnesota and have seen firsthand how the department 
works to reach out to U.S. small and medium-sized firms. As part 
of the International Trade Administration, the U.S. and Foreign 
Commercial Service helps American firms and workers navigate 
the often complicated and unpredictable waters of foreign trade so 
that U.S. firms’ sales abroad help to support jobs here in the 
United States. 

The Commercial Service operates a global network of trade pro- 
fessionals in 109 U.S. locations and in 77 countries. Our staff 
works with U.S. companies to provide numerous services, ranging 
from counseling, advocacy support, and market research, to indus- 
try expertise and identification of international buyers or partners. 
We guide companies through every step of the export process, from 
learning how to export, to logistics and shipping issues. The Com- 
mercial Service’ vision is that every U.S. business sees the world 
as its marketplace. 
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The Commercial Service focuses its programs on three priorities: 
increasing the number of U.S. firms that export; helping companies 
expand into new markets; and helping exporters overcome hurdles 
in foreign markets. 

In Fiscal Year 2008, U.S. firms, assisted by the Commercial 
Service, reported over 12,000 export successes. Eighty-two percent 
of these successes were reported by small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses. U.S. companies’ access to Commercial Service’ global net- 
work in a variety of ways: through our local U.S. Export Assistance 
Centers, or USEACs, through our international offices based in 
U.S. embassies and consulates abroad, and via our trade informa- 
tion hotline, which is l-SOO-USA-TRAUE. 

We are able to reach even more companies interested in export- 
ing through strategic partnerships which leverage private-sector or- 
ganizations, State and local governments, 20 Federal agencies, and 
trade associations, to make sure their clients are aware of the 
range of Federal export assistance programs. 

Trade events organized by the Commercial Service, including 
trade missions, international buyer shows, and trade fairs, are an 
excellent way for companies to get international exposure and 
make valuable contacts. 

The Commercial Service also engages in advocacy and commer- 
cial diplomacy on behalf of U.S. companies to help level the playing 
field when they are bidding for procurements, and to resolve prob- 
lems ranging from regulatory trade barriers to unfair trade prac- 
tices. 

For example, the Commercial Service wrote a letter to the Chi- 
nese government on behalf of Corgan Associates, Inc., a small firm 
located in Dallas, Texas. The advocacy letter highlighted Corgan’s 
ability to deliver an eco-friendly design for a green-build office com- 
plex for the China Construction Bank. Corgan’s consortium won 
the bid, and Corgan values their promotion of this project to 1.6 
million U.S. dollars. 

The Commercial Service also regularly works with its partners, 
such as the Export-Import Bank, and the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to provide trade finance assistance and expertise to small 
and medium-sized firms. In addition, this morning Commerce Sec- 
retary Locke announced the launch of the first phase of 
CommerceConnect, a pilot program in Detroit. CommerceConnect 
will provide a single point of contact where businesses can access 
the full array of commerce and Federal Government assistance pro- 
grams available to them. 

In 2 weeks. Secretary Locke will convene the Trade Promotion 
Coordinating Committee. The TPCC provides a framework for the 
Secretary of Commerce to work with the heads of 20 Federal agen- 
cies to develop a governmentwide national export promotion strat- 
egy. 

In these uncertain economic times, the Department of Commerce 
stands ready to help U.S. companies at home and abroad. Our 
work is more important than ever for U.S. economic prosperity and 
for job creation. The Commercial Service is there to assist small 
and medium-sized companies by helping them grow and the main- 
tain long-term competitiveness of the United States. Members of 
the Committee, we look forward to working with you, and invite 
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you to be a partner in supporting our efforts here in Washington, 
in your home states, and abroad. 

Many thanks for your interest. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lipsitz follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Rochelle A. Lipsitz, Acting Assistant Secretary for 

Trade Promotion and Director General, U.S. and Foreign Commercial 

Service, International Trade Administration, Department of Commerce 

Introduction 

Chairwoman Klobuchar, Ranking Member LeMieux, and members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for the opportunity to speak before you today about the role 
of export promotion in our efforts to strengthen and support America’s economy. 

I welcome the Subcommittee’s interest in this topic and look forward to outlining 
the Department of Commerce’s efforts to promote U.S. exports. Madam Chair, I 
know you have worked with the Commercial Service in Minnesota and have seen 
first-hand how the Department works to reach out to U.S. small and medium sized 
firms to help them export. 

Within the Department of Commerce, it is the International Trade Administra- 
tion’s (ITA) mission to create prosperity by strengthening the international competi- 
tiveness of U.S. industry, promoting trade and investment, and ensuring fair trade 
and compliance with trade laws and agreements that enhance the ability of U.S. 
firms and workers to compete and win in the global marketplace. This mission is 
critical to enhancing America’s global competitiveness and expanding commercial 
opportunities for American manufacturers, farmers, and service workers throughout 
the world. 

As part of ITA, the Commercial Service helps American firms and workers navi- 
gate the often complicated and unpredictable waters of foreign trade so that U.S. 
firms’ sales abroad help to support jobs here in the United States. 

The Commercial Service’s vision is for every U.S. business to see the world as its 
marketplace. Our primary mission is to promote U.S. exports, particularly by small 
and medium-sized enterprises, and advance U.S. commercial interests abroad. We 
strengthen American competitiveness, increase job creation and global prosperity, 
and through trade we advance U.S. national security and build bridges to inter- 
national cooperation. 

The Commercial Service operates a global network of trade professionals in U.S. 
Export Assistance Centers (USEACs) in 109 U.S. locations and in U.S. Embassies 
and Consulates in 77 countries. Commercial Service staff works with U.S. compa- 
nies to provide numerous services ranging from counseling, advocacy support, and 
market research to industry expertise and identification of potential international 
buyers or partners. We guide companies through every step of the export process, 
from learning how to export to logistics and shipping issues. 

The Commercial Service focuses its programs on three priorities: (1) increasing 
the number of U.S. companies that export, (2) helping smaller companies expand 
to new export markets, and (3) helping exporters overcome hurdles in foreign mar- 
kets. In particular, the Commercial Service focuses on assisting small and medium- 
sized enterprises (SMEs) succeed in the international economy. Ninety-seven per- 
cent of U.S. exporters are SMEs, and Commercial Service programs are designed 
to help these companies export to the 95 percent of the world’s consumers that live 
beyond our borders. 

In Fiscal Year 2008, U.S. firms reported 12,659 export successes that were as- 
sisted by the Commercial Service; 426 of these successes were from companies that 
had never exported before, and 3,627 were from firms that had exported to a new 
market. Eighty-two percent of these successes were reported by SMEs. 

Role of Exports in the U.S. Eeonomy 

The U.S. economy is dependent on the global economy. In 2008, exports accounted 
for 13 percent of Gross Domestic Product (GDP). To put this in historical context, 
exports were 9.5 percent of U.S. GDP 5 years earlier (2003), and 5.3 percent 40 
years ago (1968). Last year, the United States exported an astounding $1.84 trillion 
worth of goods and services. 

These export figures translate directly into the creation of jobs in the United 
States. The latest available employment numbers (2006) indicate that roughly six 
million U.S. jobs depend on manufactured exports. 

Moreover, a significant number of major U.S. manufacturing industries are heav- 
ily dependent on foreign sales. For example, in 2006, seven major manufacturing 
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sectors, led by computers and electronic products and primary metals, counted more 
than one in four jobs as export-supported. 

In the State of Minnesota more than 6,000 companies exported goods in 2006. Of 
those, nearly 5,574 (88 percent) were SMEs with fewer than 600 employees. SMEs 
generated over 20 percent of Minnesota’s total exports of merchandise in 2006. In 
2008, Minnesota’s export shipments of goods totaled $19.2 billion, up 1.9 percent 
from the 2007 total of $17.7 billion. Minnesota ranked 15th among the states in 
terms of merchandise exports in 2008. 

Recently the Commercial Service helped one of these firms, Waterous Company 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, a manufacturer of fire suppression technology. We worked 
on the company’s behalf to secure a level playing field for a government procure- 
ment project in Macedonia. Waterous Company was part of a foreign-led consortium 
that was awarded a contract in June 2009 to provide 25 fire trucks to the Macedo- 
nian Government’s Protection and Rescue Directorate. The total value of the bid 
was $25 million, and Waterous’ portion of the bid, sourced from Minnesota, was $7.5 
million, with 100 percent U.S. export content. The Commercial Service successfully 
coordinated U.S. Government advocacy on behalf of the consortium. 

Service exports — including education, business services, information services, en- 
tertainment, international tourism to the United States, and construction and engi- 
neering — have also contributed to job creation. For example, recent estimates indi- 
cate that international travelers to the United States support roughly 1.1 million 
domestic jobs. Moreover, current figures show that the United States posted a 
healthy trade surplus of $12.6 billion in the education sector. U.S. receipts from 
international students studying in the United States reached $17.8 billion in 2008, 
the highest amount yet recorded. Those U.S. exports come primarily from travel by 
international students, who then pay tuition, fees, and living expenses to U.S. insti- 
tutions. 

Assisting Small and Medium-sized Companies Export 

U.S. companies access the Commercial Service’s global network in a variety of 
ways. Our 300 trade specialists located in USEACs throughout the country reach 
out to local companies to help them realize their export potential by providing in- 
depth, value-added counseling. Companies contact our experts overseas for country- 
specific information and assistance in resolving commercial issues. Companies also 
call our Trade Information Center (TIC; 1-800-USA-TRADE), which is staffed by 
a team of trade experts that serve as a single point of contact to all potential export- 
ers. The TIC provides basic export counseling and information on all U.S. Govern- 
ment export assistance programs. In Fiscal Year 2009, the TIC gave personal assist- 
ance to more than 36,000 inquiries, 75 percent of which were from SMEs. In addi- 
tion, ITA manages Export.gov, the Federal website dedicated to providing com- 
prehensive information to U.S. firms as they enter or expand into global markets. 
It brings together all the export promotion products and services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in one needs-based, customer-friendly website. With Export.gov, small com- 
panies can walk through each step of the export process in just a few clicks of a 
mouse. 

The Commercial Service makes a concerted effort to reach out to minority and 
women-owned businesses, as well as businesses located in rural areas, to assist 
them with exporting. For example, in 2008, Commercial Service-Santa Fe recruited 
and coordinated the participation of Antelope Slot Canyon Tours by Chief Tsosie of 
Page, Arizona, a Navajo-owned and operated business, in the 2008 ITB Travel and 
Tourism Show in Berlin. Partly as a result of contacts made at trade shows. Chief 
Tsosie has seen an increase from 3,000 to 25,000 visitors on his tours in the last 
5 years. Commercial Service-Santa Fe also organized the first ever American Indian 
Alaska Native Tourism Association-sponsored trade show booth at the ITB 2009 
show. 

Expanding our Reach with Strategic Partnerships 

We are able to reach even more companies interested in exporting through stra- 
tegic partnerships, which leverages the customer base of private sector organiza- 
tions (such as express delivery companies), state and local governments, and trade 
associations, to make sure their clients are aware of the range of Federal export as- 
sistance programs. 

In 2004, the Commercial Service established the Corporate Partnership Program, 
leveraging a Public-Private Sector Partnership model to expand the U.S. exporter 
base. Combining the export assistance services of the Commercial Service together 
with export services companies, the Corporate Partnership Program enables in- 
creased export opportunities through joint outreach and education to small-and me- 
dium-sized U.S. businesses. The Commercial Service’s corporate partners have 
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worked with us on a variety of initiatives. Our partners have hosted export semi- 
nars, helped produce and distribute the Export Finance Guide, and have sponsored 
international trade missions and trade events. 

Partnerships with state and local trade organizations are a key component of the 
Commercial Service’s partnership strategy. We work with state and local partners 
across the country to educate SMEs on the benefits of exporting and to provide them 
with specific industry and market information. Eorty of our USEACs across the 
country are collocated with state or local partners to further strengthen our joint 
efforts. This collaboration brings the best possible combination of resources to the 
client, increasing successful exporting and resulting in local economic and job 
growth. 

Commercial Service staff in Minneapolis, working closely with the Alexandria 
(MN) Economic Development Commission, reached out to Solar Skies Manufac- 
turing of Starbuck, MN, a manufacturer of solar collectors, to understand their 
needs and provide any possible assistance. Commercial Service-Minnesota, working 
closely with Commercial Service-Toronto, was able to introduce the firm to a Cana- 
dian buyer, resulting in a sale. Follow-on assistance includes export financing coun- 
seling, in close partnership with the Export-Import Bank (Ex-Im) and Small Busi- 
ness Administration (SBA) colleagues. 

The Commercial Service works closely with successful U.S. exporters through its 
relationship with the District Export Councils (DECs). DEC members are local busi- 
ness leaders, appointed to the DEC by the Secretary of Commerce, whose knowledge 
of international business provides a source of professional advice for local firms. 
There are 60 DECs located across the United States, each working closely with local 
Commercial Service offices on issues important to the local exporting community. 
Export University is a program carried out by the DECs in collaboration with the 
Commercial Service to help American companies begin exporting and gain new 
skills to expand their international sales. 

The Commercial Service also works with key national and industry associations 
linking our common strategic goals and activities. One of our major association part- 
ners is the National Association of Manufacturers (NAM). Under a joint agreement 
entered into in fall 2003, the Commercial Service provides a Commercial Officer as 
a liaison to NAM to enhance NAM’s outreach to SME members. We have also final- 
ized an agreement with the United States Council for International Business for its 
Carnet program and with the U.S. Chamber of Commerce for its TradeRoots pro- 
gram for further outreach and education to their members. Our Trade Association 
Liaison provides associations’ members with information and resources to begin ex- 
porting and to navigate the intricate issues surrounding international trade, includ- 
ing an introduction to our services. 

Matchmaking and Counseling 

When our trade specialists at local USEACs across the country counsel companies 
about exporting, they often recommend that companies find an overseas agent or 
distributor. Our overseas staff located in U.S. Embassies and Consulates throughout 
the world can save a U.S. company valuable time and money by doing the legwork 
in advance in a specific market to help the company find potential agents, distribu- 
tors or other strategic partners. 

As part of our matchmaking service, we contact a number of pre-screened over- 
seas business partners and then identify the contacts that appear most capable of 
becoming a viable representative for the U.S. company in that market. All of this 
work is done before the company travels overseas to meet face-to-face with these 
potential partners, saving the company time and resources. 

For example, Pioneer Equipment Limited of Jacksonville, Florida is an exporter 
of heavy equipment and cranes. In 2008, the Commercial Service arranged meetings 
for Pioneer Equipment in Senegal with potential customers in the Senegalese con- 
struction and transportation industries. As a result of these meetings, the company 
sold equipment worth approximately $130,000 into Senegal. 

Trade Events 

Trade events are an excellent way for companies to get international exposure 
and make valuable contacts. These events, which include trade missions, inter- 
national buyer shows, and trade fairs, assist U.S. companies in making contacts, de- 
veloping business relationships, and locating customers overseas. 

Trade missions are an effective way for companies to gain access to foreign com- 
pany leaders and government officials who would not normally meet with individual 
business visitors. In 2008, the Commercial Service supported trade missions to 27 
overseas markets with a total of 420 U.S. companies participating, resulting in near- 
ly $350 million in export successes to date. 
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This past spring, the Commercial Service completed a successful trade mission to 
Poland, called TradeWinds, that had hoth a Pan-European conference and a match- 
making component. The program consisted of a full day business conference on the 
European market, one-on-one counseling sessions with 28 Commercial Service Offi- 
cers stationed in Europe, and husiness-to-husiness meetings with potential partners 
from Poland and other European markets. One-hundred thirty-four representatives 
from 84 U.S. companies and 22 states participated in the event. Over 97 percent 
of these participants were representatives of SMEs. One of the firms that partici- 
pated was Taking the Water, a woman-owned small business that manufactures 
products for the health and wellness industry. Taking the Water had never ex- 
ported, and worked with Commercial Service-New Jersey prior to attending the 
TradeWinds mission to conduct market research and learn about methods of dis- 
tribution; financing and pricing their product for export; methods of payment; ship- 
ping and logistics; and tax/tariff structures. As a result of their participation in the 
TradeWinds mission, the company met a number of potential distributors for its 
products in Poland and has already made an initial sale. 

We have a number of trade missions planned for coming year, including an Aero- 
space Supplier Development Mission to India; an Aerospace Executive Service Trade 
Mission to Singapore; a Bright Green Program at the United Nations Climate 
Change Conference (COP15) in Copenhagen; and a solar and energy efficiency mis- 
sion to India. In December, Commercial Service-Minnesota is supporting Governor 
Pawlenty’s trade mission to Brazil and Chile. 

Our International Buyer Program (IBP) is a government-industry program de- 
signed to increase U.S. export sales by promoting international attendance at major 
U.S. industry trade shows. The IBP selects approximately 36 U.S. trade shows each 
year where our staff provides practical, hands-on assistance to U.S. exhibitors in- 
cluding export counseling, marketing analysis, and matchmaking services. Commer- 
cial Service staff overseas promotes these trade shows and recruit foreign buyer del- 
egations to attend these shows. 

The Trade Fair Certification program is a cooperative partnership arrangement 
between private sector show organizers and the U.S. Government to increase U.S. 
exports and to expand U.S. participation in overseas trade shows. The program pro- 
vides Department of Commerce endorsement, show-related services, oversight and 
coordination of event services, promotional support, exhibitor marketing facilitation, 
and in-country/show site assistance for private sector organizers to recruit and build 
a U.S. Pavilion at selected foreign trade shows. These shows serve as a vital access 
vehicle for U.S. firms to enter and expand foreign markets. The certified show/U.S. 
pavilion ensures a high-quality, multi-faceted opportunity for American companies 
to successfully market overseas. In 2009, the TEC Program certified 107 overseas 
trade fairs. 

Commercial Diplomacy and Advocacy 

U.S. companies often need assistance to address specific trade-related issues. The 
U.S. Government can weigh in on behalf of a U.S. company with the foreign govern- 
ment to help the company resolve these issues. These problems range from regu- 
latory trade barriers to unfair trade practices. Our job, through commercial diplo- 
macy, is to work with the foreign government to find a solution so that the U.S. 
company has the best possible chance to sell its products and services in that mar- 
ket. This type of service is particularly important in emerging markets. 

In the fall of 2008, a Missouri-based manufacturer. Liquid Soap Products, con- 
tacted the Trade Information Center asking for assistance in obtaining the release 
of a shipment of soaps and cleaning products from Portuguese Customs in Lisbon. 
Customs refused to clear the shipment until the Portuguese health regulatory agen- 
cy certified the products’ safety. The trade specialist put the company in touch with 
our commercial officer in Lisbon, who then contacted the regulatory agency. In Jan- 
uary 2009, Portuguese Customs released the cargo and the sale was executed. 

U.S. companies also look to Commercial Service to help them win bids on foreign 
tenders. The Advocacy Center coordinates U.S. Government advocacy on behalf of 
U.S. companies bidding for procurements. In 2008, U.S. Government advocacy sup- 
ported American companies successfully in 34 international procurements with U.S. 
export content of $21.8 billion. The Advocacy Center is actively tracking over 400 
cases. 

For example, Corgan Associates, Inc. of Dallas, Texas, a small architectural de- 
sign firm, led a consortium of architectural and engineering consultants that was 
recently awarded a contract for a new LEED-certified “green build” office complex 
for the China Construction Bank in Wuhan, China. On a short timeline, the Com- 
mercial Service provided an advocacy letter to Chinese government officials associ- 
ated with the contract award which highlighted Corgan’s ability to deliver a first- 
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class eco-friendly facility to their client. Corgan values their portion of this project 
at $1.6 million, which represents significant revenue for a small firm and economic 
security to their fifteen person team of specialists dedicated to this effort. They are 
also optimistic that this win will aid them in the future, noting in a letter to the 
Commercial Service that, “this project has catapulted our name into the market.” 

Export Financing 

The Commercial Service regularly works with its colleagues and strategic part- 
ners to provide trade finance assistance and expertise. In addition to our counseling 
visits with SMEs, we work closely with our TPCC partners to conduct seminars and 
wehinars in this area to advise SMEs on export financing options. In response to 
the recent need for additional trade financing information, the Commercial Service 
has launched a new global Finance Team, to assist U.S. exporters with receiving 
financing assistance and solutions in a rapidly changing commercial banking land- 
scape. In November, the team will hold a seminar in Miami, FL titled “Finding Fi- 
nancing for Florida Exports.” This seminar is being organized by the team in close 
collaboration with the Florida International Bankers’ Association, SBA, and Ex-Im. 

If a U.S. company finds an interested foreign partner, our team of trade experts 
will work with the U.S. exporter to identify financing options. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a number of different tools to help U.S. companies complete a sale. The 
most common are: working capital guarantees that provide transaction-specific loans 
to U.S. exporters and are made by commercial lenders and backed by SBA or the 
Ex-Im; credit insurance, which covers the risk of buyer nonpayment for commercial 
risks ie.g., bankruptcy) and certain political risks; and buyer financing, which pro- 
vides term financing to credit worthy international buyers for purchases of U.S. 
goods and services. Some of our Strategic Partners, including TD Bank and M&T 
Bank, have hosted seminars for their clients on trade finance and Federal financing 
programs. In addition, some partners, including M&T Bank and Comerica, have re- 
printed and are distributing our Export Finance Guide, which provides a com- 
prehensive resource on export financing options, to their clients. 

Upcoming Department of Commeree Initiatives 

I am pleased to inform you of an initiative that will allow the Commercial Service 
to better leverage the types of resources I have described. Earlier this year. Com- 
merce Secretary Locke announced a pilot program aimed at providing U.S. compa- 
nies with a single point of contact for U.S. Government business assistance. The 
program, which has been called the “One-Stop Shop” will provide assistance to firms 
to meet a wide range of needs. Whether a business needs help patenting a new tech- 
nology or improving their manufacturing processes or getting access to a new mar- 
ket, they are going to have one place to go to access the full spectrum of both Com- 
merce Department programs, as well as other Federal programs available to our 
businesses. The Department’s goal is to unveil this concept in Detroit in this week. 

Later this year. Secretary Locke will also convene the Trade Promotion Coordi- 
nating Committee (TPCC), which directs the Administration’s trade promotion ef- 
forts. The TPCC is chaired by the Secretary of Commerce and its Secretariat is 
housed in the Commercial Service. The TPCC members are the heads of 20 Federal 
Government agencies, including SBA, Ex-Im, the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration, the U.S. Trade and Development Agency, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the U.S. Department of State, the U.S. Department of the Treasury, the 
U.S. Department of Labor and the Office of Management and Budget. The TPCC 
provides a framework for the Secretary of Commerce to work with the heads of the 
other agencies to develop priorities for a government-wide agenda on trade pro- 
motion. 

The TPCC also sponsors interagency training for trade professionals to promote 
a better understanding of export promotion and trade finance programs across the 
Federal Government. Small businesses often view the Federal Government as one 
entity rather than a collection of programs or agencies, and staff learns about all 
the resources that the Federal Government has to offer. During the training, Amer- 
ican companies present real world problems and challenge the participants to work 
together to come up with solutions. To date, over 750 participants from 12 agencies 
and eight states have completed the program. 

Conclusion 

In these uncertain economic times, the Department of Commerce stands ready to 
help U.S. companies at home and abroad. ITA’s work is more important than ever 
for U.S. economic prosperity and for job creation and the Commercial Service is 
there to assist SMEs by helping them grow and maintain the long-term competitive- 
ness of the United States. Members of the Committee, we look forward to working 
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with you and invite you to be a partner in supporting our efforts here in Wash- 
ington, in your states, and abroad. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Alhright? 

STATEMENT OF ALICE P. ALBRIGHT, EXECUTIVE VICE 

PRESIDENT AND CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER, EXPORT- 

IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED STATES 

Ms. Albright. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman, Sen- 
ator LeMieux, Members of the Subcommittee, I wanted to thank 
you very much for including me in this hearing. I don’t do this very 
often, so it’s a pleasure for me to be here. 

Before I begin my testimony, I would like to say that Chairman 
Hochberg, the head of Ex-Im Bank, wishes that he could be here, 
but he’s actually in Boston today, attending one of Ex-Im’s export 
promotion seminars for small and medium-sized businesses. We 
had a similar event in New York yesterday, which I understand 
from my colleagues was a tremendous success, so I think it’s some- 
thing that we ought to continue to try to do. 

Thank you for holding this hearing to focus on the importance of 
exports on U.S. economic growth, especially during these very dif- 
ficult times. A sense of urgency and purpose pervades our work at 
the Export-Import Bank of the United States as we fulfill our man- 
date of supporting U.S. jobs by helping to finance exports that 
would otherwise not go forward. 

Ex-Im provides loans, loan guarantees, and insurance to help 
U.S. companies export their goods and services. From financing for 
Boeing Aircraft to Ireland, to turbines for powerplants in India to 
equipment that manufactures saline bags in Nigeria, Ex-Im helps 
American business reach the 95 percent of the global marketplace 
that is outside of our borders. 

And in the current economic crisis, Ex-Im Bank stepped in where 
private banks couldn’t. 

Though we’re just closing our books on fiscal 2009, and the exact 
numbers are being finalized, I can report that fiscal 2009 was a 
record year for Ex-Im Bank activity. Our authorization level for 
transactions was $21 billion, compared to an annual average of 
$13.3 billion for the previous 5 fiscal years. Our small business 
transactions were over $4 billion, which was up 29 percent, versus 
Fiscal Year 2008. The number of small business transactions itself 
was 2,269, or 88 percent of all transactions that were supported by 
the Bank over the course of the year. 

What’s more, we have done all of this at no expected cost to the 
U.S. taxpayer. Ex-Im Bank is financially self-sufficient. 

Ex-Im Bank was able to fill the financing gap during the eco- 
nomic crisis in a number of ways. 

First, Ex-Im Bank has been flexible enough to respond to the 
international economic downturn. One example of our work is with 
the Korean banking sector. In fiscal 2009, Ex-Im Bank provided 
over $1 billion in guarantees due to U.S. lenders’ reluctance to take 
Korean bank risk. As risk appetite increases, however, Ex-Im will 
be able to gradually withdraw this support. 

In our working capital program, the Bank revamped its credit 
standards to help stimulate small businesses to sustain and create 
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jobs. These actions have led to a record year for the working capital 
product, surpassing the former record for authorizations by $150 
million, or an 11-percent increase. 

Also to assist small businesses, the Bank implemented new prod- 
ucts and services, such as a premium rate reduction of 15 percent 
on our short-term, small-business, multi-buyer insurance policies. 
The rate reduction affects approximately half of all Ex-Im insur- 
ance policyholders and was implemented in order to help struggling 
small businesses meet payroll and health insurance obligations 
while remaining in our program. I’m happy to report that we saw 
a 100 percent increase in applications under this part of our pro- 
gram. 

Looking to the future, we are seeking ways to do more. Inter- 
agency coordination and cooperation, represented in our case by the 
Trade Promotion Coordinating Committee, or TPCC, can be 
strengthened. Every effort should also be made to reach out di- 
rectly to small businesses that are either currently exporting or 
could potentially export. Ex-Im Bank is doing this through the Ex- 
port Live Series, which will provide exporters, small businesses 
new to exporting, and banks in eight key cities with direct access 
to agency representatives from Ex-Im, SBA, Commerce, USTR, 
OPIC, and TDA. Moreover, all of the regional offices of Ex-Im are 
fully devoted to small business outreach. We host or attend over 
400 conventions, seminars, and trade shows annually, and have 
thousands of one-on-one meetings with businesses, and work ag- 
gressively to ensure banks and economic development agencies are 
aware of Ex-Im’s products and services. 

Similar outreach efforts are necessary to get commercial banks 
involved, or in many cases reinvolved, as the banks work closely 
with American business and can advise them on the resources that 
Ex-Im Bank and other Federal agencies have to offer, particularly 
to increase sales and jobs. 

Because of our limited resources, we need to use more third- 
party, what we call, “multipliers” to increase our outreach efforts. 
For instance, we are redoubling our efforts to partner with Sen- 
ators, Members of Congress, Governors, mayors. State legislators, 
and others, to host in-State trade seminars with local businesses. 
In addition to these partnerships with elected officials, Ex-Im is 
working to partner broadly with banks, credit unions, and other fi- 
nancial institutions to increase education and access to our prod- 
ucts for our clients. We stand ready to work with you to help fi- 
nance exports from businesses in your states. And while there is 
still obviously much more to do, we know how to do it, we know 
what the goal is, and that’s obviously very important to all of us, 
which is to increase U.S. exports and increase jobs. 

I’ll be very happy to answer all of your questions. I’ve also taken 
notes on a number of the companies that you all have mentioned — 
I’m diverting from the script a little bit — but I’d be happy to work 
with anybody in your states to show them how Ex-Im works, and 
give them the knowledge that we have internally about how to 
reach out to the countries on your map that only has the borders 
shown. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Albright follows:] 
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Prepahed Statement of Alice P. Albright, Executive Vice President and 
Chief Operating Officer, Export-Import Bank of the United States 

Madam Chairwoman, Senator LeMieux, members of the Subcommittee: 

Before I begin my testimony, I would like to say that Chairman Hochberg wishes 
he could be here but he is in Boston attending one of Ex-Im’s export promotion sem- 
inars with small and medium-sized businesses. 

Thank you for holding this hearing to further focus on the importance of exports 
on U.S. economic growth. We all hope that the difficult economic times are ending 
and that the recovery has begun. While I will not make a prediction on these mat- 
ters, history does indicate that during periods of economic recovery, job growth lags 
behind recovery in the rest of the economy. Due to the severity of the economic 
downturn, and while many Americans remain jobless, the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States (Ex-Im Bank) has been called upon to step up in these difficult 
times, just as we did during the Great Depression, the Marshall Plan, as well as 
the Brazil, the Mexican and the Asian economic crises. 

It is a sense of urgency and purpose which pervades our work at the Ex-Im Bank 
as we go about fulfilling our mandate of supporting U.S. jobs by helping to finance 
exports that would not otherwise go forward. This is the mandate that Congress has 
given us and the one we have been following for 75 years. 

Ex-Im provides loans, loan guarantees and insurance to help U.S. companies ex- 
port their goods and services. We have a variety of products to facilitate commerce 
at all levels. From financing for Boeing aircraft to Ireland, to engineering services 
for a power plant in India, to the equipment that manufactures saline bags in Nige- 
ria. Ex-Im helps American business reach the 95 percent of the global marketplace 
that is outside of our borders. 

And in the current economic crisis Ex-Im stepped in where private banks could 
not. 

A brief review of our FY 2009 figures will give you an idea of what I’m talking 
about. Though we are just closing our books and the exact numbers are still being 
finalized, I can report that FY 2009 was a record year for Ex-Im Bank activity. Our 
authorization level for transactions was $21 billion, compared to an average of $13.3 
billion for the previous five Fiscal Years. Our small business transactions were over 
$4 billion, 29 percent higher than FY 2008. The number of small business trans- 
actions was 2,269, or 88 percent of all transactions supported by the Bank. 

What’s more, we have done all this at no expected cost to the U.S. taxpayers. Ex- 
Im Bank is financially self-sufficient. This means that we are able to finance our 
program budget, the amount we must set aside to cover risks, as well as our admin- 
istrative budget, through the fees and other payments we receive from those using 
our programs. 

Ex-Im Bank was able to fill the financing gap in a number of ways. 

First, is institutional flexibility. Institutions such as Ex-Im Bank have to be pre- 
pared to respond to abrupt changes in the environment in which they operate. For 
instance, in the years prior to FY 2009, most of the Bank’s larger transactions, and 
some smaller and medium-sized, were financed through loan guarantees, where Ex- 
Im would guarantee up to 85 percent of a commercial bank loan to a foreign buyer. 
But Ex-Im also had the option of lending directly to a foreign buyer. In FY 2009, 
commercial banks lacked the liquidity to offer loans. So, where appropriate increas- 
ingly, Ex-Im stepped in and provided direct loans. 

Another example is our work with the Korean banking sector. In FY 2009, Ex- 
Im provided over $1 billion in guarantees due to U.S. lenders reluctance to take Ko- 
rean bank risk related to export letters of credit. As the risk appetite of U.S. lenders 
increases, Ex-Im will be able to gradually withdraw its support. 

In our working capital program, the Bank revamped its credit standards to help 
small businesses so that exports could be stimulated and U.S. jobs sustained and 
created. These actions have led to a banner year for the working capital product, 
eclipsing the former record for authorizations by over $70 million. We, of course, are 
carefully monitoring this portfolio to minimize default risks. 

Also to assist small businesses, the Bank implemented new products and services 
such as a premium rate reduction of 15 percent on our short-term multi-buyer in- 
surance policies and short-term small business environmental multi-buyer insurance 
polices. The premium rate reduction affects approximately half of all Ex-Im insur- 
ance policyholders. 

During this economic downturn, Ex-Im has introduced what we call a “take-out” 
option, which allows commercial banks to sell their Ex-Im Bank guaranteed medium 
and long-term loans back to Ex-Im. This enables commercial banks to reduce their 
liquidity risks, lower borrowing rates, increase their own ability to lend and make 
U.S. exports more competitive. 
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Looking to the future, we are seeking ways to do even more. Inter-agency coordi- 
nation and cooperation can be strengthened through the Trade Promotion Coordi- 
nating Committee, or TPCC, which is made up of 20 U.S. Government agencies in- 
volved in trade, under the direction of the Department of Commerce. The Secretary 
of Commerce, who serves as the committee’s chairman, has made a vital TPCC a 
strategic priority. I am looking forward to working with Secretary Locke and the 
TPCC to ensure that every effort is made to reach out directly to small businesses 
that either currently export or could potentially export. 

Ex-Im, in close cooperation with other government agencies, is doing this through 
an eight-city Exports Live series, which will provide exporters, small businesses new 
to exporting, and banks in New York, Boston, Miami, Houston, Detroit, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and Seattle areas with direct access to agency representatives from Ex-Im, 
SBA, Commerce, USTR, OPIC, and TDA, along with one-on-one counseling for ex- 
porters. Moreover, all of the regional offices of Ex-Im, including New York, Miami, 
Houston, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, are fully devoted to small busi- 
ness outreach. We host or attend over 400 conventions, seminars, or trade shows 
annually, have thousands of one-on-one meetings with businesses, and work aggres- 
sively to ensure banks, and economic development agencies are aware of Ex-Im and 
the products and services we offer. 

We estimate that there are 259,000 actual small business exporters in the U.S. 
With a business development staff of less than forty, Ex-Im is working incredibly 
hard to reach these companies, however speaking candidly, we have work to do in 
terms of raising our profile. 

Similar outreach efforts are necessary to get commercial banks involved, or in 
many cases, re-involved as the banks are closer to American business, and can ad- 
vise business on the resources Ex-Im and other Federal agencies can offer to in- 
crease their sales and increase employment. 

Because of our limited resources, we need to use more third party “multipliers” 
in our outreach efforts. For instance, we are redoubling our efforts to partner with 
senators. Members of Congress, Governors, mayors, state legislators and others to 
host in-state trade seminars with local businesses. 

We stand ready to work with you to help finance exports from businesses in your 
states and across the country. And while there is still much more to be done, we 
know how to do it and what the goal is — to increase U.S. exports — thus increasing 
U.S. jobs. 

I will be happy to answer your questions. 

Senator Klobuchar. Very good. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Reilly? 

STATEMENT OF LIZ J. REILLY, DIRECTOR, TRADEROOTS, 
U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Ms. Reilly. Thank you, Chairwoman Klohuchar, Members of the 
Committee. My name is Liz Reilly, and I’m the Director of the 
TradeRoots program of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. I greatly 
appreciate the invitation to speak to the Subcommittee on the very 
important topic of export promotion. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is the world’s largest business 
federation, representing more than 3 million businesses and orga- 
nizations. TradeRoots is the only sustained national trade edu- 
cation program dedicated to raising public awareness about the im- 
portance of international trade to local communities. Our partners 
include local chambers of commerce, trade associations, economic 
development groups, and Federal agencies. Last year we hosted 
events and visited more than 40 states — Minnesota and Florida in- 
cluded — where we educated businesses about the potential of ex- 
porting and the resources that are available to do it. Ninety-five 
percent of the world’s population live outside of the U.S., and, in 
these challenging economic times, America must find a way to sell 
our products to these potential customers. 
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Fifty-seven million Americans are employed by firms that engage 
in international trade. That’s one out of five factory jobs, and one- 
third of American farmland that is dependent on trade. As the 
world’s largest manufacturer, the U.S. set a new record in 2008, ex- 
porting nearly $2 trillion in goods. In order to maintain this mo- 
mentum, however, congressional strategy must include export pro- 
motion. Most Americans regard international trade as the domain 
of large, multinationals, when, in fact, 97 percent of all exporters — 
some 250,000 companies — are small businesses. We commend Rep- 
resentative Kirk, who just yesterday requested the ITC investigate 
expanding export opportunities for small business. 

America’s small-business owners are among the most innovative 
and hard-working entrepreneurs in the world. We’ve told many of 
their success stories as part of our Faces of Trade series, which 
celebrates small companies that are exporting “Made in the U.S. A.” 
products around the world. If more U.S. small businesses were able 
to seize export opportunities, the gains could be immense. A World 
Bank study found that each $1 spent on export promotion brought 
a 40-fold increase in exports. Forty-to-one is not a bad return on 
investment. On a State level, the Massachusetts Export Center has 
estimated higher rates, at 88-to-l, even better. 

To promote exports effectively on a Federal level, the U.S. Cham- 
ber proposes a doubling in Federal expenditures on export pro- 
motion to small business. In 2008, exports accounted for 13 percent 
of our GDP. Compared to countries like Germany, who export 49 
percent of their GDP — U.K., at 34; and Japan, at 19 — we are fall- 
ing behind and must do better. From Bakersfield to Buffalo, many 
U.S. companies are just not aware of the government services that 
are available to help them break into new markets. I’ve talked to 
many who have never heard of the Department of Commerce Ex- 
port Assistance Centers or the Small Business Administration or 
the Ex-Im Bank. And it’s for this reason that TradeRoots facilitates 
trade education events to introduce businesses to these invaluable 
resources. This lack of awareness reflects an inadequate dedication 
of resources by the Federal Government to promote these services. 

Exciting things are happening however in many states that we 
believe could be replicated on a Federal level. One of our small- 
business members, York Wire and Cable, highlighted the positive 
impact of market access grants in Pennsylvania, where export- 
ready companies in good standing are eligible for up to $5,000 to 
explore new markets through trade shows, trade missions, and 
internationalizing their websites. Because of these grants, York’s 
exports now represent 17 percent of their total sales. 

Enterprise Florida highlighted a partner trade event grant that 
can be up to $10,000, and awarded to counties, partnerships, and 
organizations for export sales missions and inbound buying mis- 
sions and technical support. Market Development Cooperator Pro- 
gram, or MDCP grants, are another efficient tool for export pro- 
motion. TradeRoots was actually founded on an MDCP grant, and 
as a result we reached more than 3,800 companies and helping to 
generate more than $9 million in tl.S. exports. A Commerce De- 
partment analysis has shown that for every dollar invested in these 
grants, $100 of exports were generated. We support continuing and 
expanding MDCP grant funding. 
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Additionally, Congress should ensure adequate funding for a sus- 
tainable infrastructure and capacity-building system that allows 
American goods to exit the country in an efficient and profitable 
way. 

In closing, investing in the export potential of America’s small 
and medium-sized businesses is critical to stimulating our econ- 
omy. In 2008, the National Export Strategy Report noted that 30 
percent of companies that do not export indicated that they would 
consider it if they had more information on the markets, opportuni- 
ties, and process. We need to make this happen. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to testify today. The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce stands ready to work with you on these and 
other challenges in the year ahead. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Reilly follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Liz J. Reilly, Director, TradeRoots, 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

Thank you Chairwoman/Ranking Member Klobuchar, and members of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, Science, and Transportation Subcommittee on Competitive- 
ness, Innovation and Export Promotion. My name is Liz Reilly, and I am Director 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce’s TradeRoots Program. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce is the world’s largest business federation representing more than three 
million businesses and organizations of every size, sector, and region. 

TradeRoots is the only sustained, national trade education program dedicated to 
raising grassroots support and public awareness about the importance of inter- 
national trade to local communities. We work in partnerships with local chambers 
of commerce, state and local economic development groups. Federal agencies, trade 
associations, and the business community. TradeRoots takes the Chamber’s message 
of promoting free enterprise through exports to local communities across the coun- 
try. 

Last year the TradeRoots team hosted more than 100 trade education events and 
visited more than 300 Congressional districts in 41 States. Many of those states are 
represented by the members of this subcommittee. I greatly appreciate the invita- 
tion to speak to this committee on “A World of Opportunity: Promoting Export Suc- 
cess for Small and Medium-Sized Businesses.” 

Trade Can Bring Growth and Prosperity 

America cannot have a growing economy or lift the wages and incomes of our citi- 
zens unless we continue to reach beyond our borders and sell products, agricultural 
goods, and services to the 95 percent of the world’s population that lives outside the 
United States. 

Trade sustains millions of American jobs. Approximately 57 million American 
workers are employed by firms that engage in international trade, according to the 
U.S. Department of the Treasury. This sum represents about 40 percent of the pri- 
vate sector work force. One in five factory jobs depends on exports, and one in three 
acres on American farms is planted for hungry consumers overseas. 

Despite a sharp decline in international trade during the final 4 months of the 
year, the United States set a new record for exports in 2008. U.S. exports of goods 
and services reached $1.84 trillion, comprising a record 13 percent of U.S. GDP in 
2008, up from 9.5 percent of GDP 5 years earlier (2003) and 5.3 percent forty years 
ago (1968). For the first two-thirds of 2008, trade provided a significant economic 
stimulus, partly countering the contraction seen in other sectors of the U.S. econ- 
omy. The benefits reach every state in our Nation. 

More than 96 percent of the Chamber’s members are small businesses with 100 
or fewer employees, and 70 percent of our members have 10 or fewer employees. 
While most Americans tend to regard international trade as the domain of large 
multinationals, more than 250,000 small and medium-sized companies export, and 
their overseas sales represent nearly a third of U.S. merchandise exports. In other 
words, while large companies still account for a majority of American exports, small- 
er companies nonetheless play a critical supporting role in trade. 

There are many seasoned exporters among America’s small businesses, but there 
are many others that have never even considered exporting. However, I know first- 
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hand that America’s small business people are among the most creative, innovative, 
and hard working entrepreneurs in the world. We have told many of their success 
stories as part of our “Faces of Trade” series. These stories celebrate companies with 
fewer than 500 employees that are exporting “made-in-USA” products to destina- 
tions all over the world, and depend on new markets for profit and growth. 

The Federal Government Should Do More to Promote Exports 

If more U.S. small businesses were able to seize export opportunities, the gains 
could be immense. In a sign that they may just need a little help, a World Bank 
study {Exports Promotion Agencies: What Works and What Doesn’t) found that each 
one dollar increase in export promotion expenditures brought a 40-fold increase in 
exports. The gains were especially large for countries that spend less than the aver- 
age. As it happens, the United States spends just one-sixth of the international av- 
erage helping its small businesses to export. 

Given the limited resources dedicated by the Federal Government to support 
small and medium-sized exporters, some states and even private companies have 
created innovative and effective programs. We believe that many of these state pro- 
grams should be replicated in other states and ideally on a Federal level. 

In Massachusetts, the Massachusetts Export Center has created a program enti- 
tled “Compliance Alliance” in an effort to encourage additional international busi- 
ness. This program helps companies learn to export through seminars and net- 
working events, and ensures they are complying with regulations. Last year, their 
clients reported nearly $190 million in export sales as a direct result of assistance 
provided by the Massachusetts Export Center and programs such as this. They esti- 
mate that the return on investment is 88-1, as the companies that were assisted 
generated over $1.5 billion in export sales in 2008. By one estimate, these exports 
sustain over 3,000 jobs in the state. 

The Nevada Commission on Economic Development has created a no-cost program 
for the state called the International Representatives Program. Under this program, 
independent voluntary representatives are selected to run international offices on 
behalf of the state. They receive payments from clients who are interested in these 
markets and work as salesmen on commission. To date, this program is now func- 
tioning in seven countries, and this has been the first time that any U.S. state has 
created an international representative at no cost to the state. Seven other states 
that have had their funding cut or eliminated are emulating this concept with some 
success. 

One successful manufacturing exporter, York Wire and Cable in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently shared with us the positive impact of Market Access Grants (MAGs) 
in Pennsylvania. These grants are designed to help small and mid-sized Pennsyl- 
vania companies increase export sales. Export-ready companies in good standing are 
eligible for up to $5,000 to explore new markets through trade shows, trade mis- 
sions, and by internationalizing websites. York Wire and Cable has taken advantage 
of three MAGs, and as a result its exports have increased over 5 percent, boosting 
the contribution of exports to total sales to 17 percent. We believe a similar MAG 
grant system should be created at the Federal level for companies around the coun- 
try. 

Similarly, Enterprise Florida, a division of the Florida Governor’s office, is pro- 
moting state exports through funding, programming, and partnerships. Some suc- 
cessful grants that it administers are Partner Trade Event Grants and Target Sec- 
tor Trade Grants. The Partner Trade Event Grants are awarded to counties, part- 
nerships or organizations across the state. They range from $7,500-10,000 and cover 
export sales missions, in-bound buying missions and technical support. Target Sec- 
tor Trade Grants are reimbursement grants of up to $4,000 given to companies to 
participate in trade shows and exhibitions in target sectors. 

Florida has also created a “Train the Trainer” series that teaches business execu- 
tives how to navigate the international marketplace in order to feel comfortable ex- 
porting. They also offer export counseling to Florida manufacturers, export inter- 
mediaries, and services companies. Under this program, international marketing 
professionals evaluate the market readiness of current and potential exporters and 
help select target markets for a company’s particular products and services, as well 
as identify baseline legal, tax, and logistics requirements. Last, the state has 
partnered with the Export Yellow Pages (a private company endorsed by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce) to create a Florida Export Directory which increases 
businesses international exposure and allows them to be contacted directly by over- 
seas buyers and distributors. 

Private companies are engaging in export promotion as well. One California com- 
pany is partnering with chambers of commerce and associations across the country 
to host trade delegations to China. In an effort to promote trade, the firm brings 
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thousands of American businessmen and women, along with select local public offi- 
cials, to visit China every year. Because the program has grant funding, the firm 
is able to provide this service at an extremely low cost to participants. 

Another private enterprise example is an international airline that is offering 
business grants for companies that are interested in international business but can- 
not afford travel costs. They are committed to keeping entrepreneurship alive and 
to helping stimulate global business through their “Business Opportunity Grants.” 
The program offers small and medium-sized companies the opportunity to travel 
overseas and conduct face-to-face business meetings that can result in new and 
deeper partnerships, new projects, increased exports, and revenue for U.S. cities. 

Government Programs Are Inadequately Funded 

According to the Council of State Governments, U.S. states have spent over $200 
million in state funds for export promotion, educational exchanges, and other inter- 
national programs. This money helps to fund a network of more than 200 state 
trade offices worldwide. This however is an insufficient amount of funding to pro- 
mote exports effectively on a Federal level. To address this need, the U.S. Chamber 
has proposed a doubling in Federal expenditures on export promotion, with a focus 
on small companies’ exports. The Federal Government allocates about $335 million 
annually to promote the exports of manufactured goods. (The Federal Government 
expends more than twice that sum promoting agricultural exports.) 

The assistance offered by the Federal Government needs to be promoted more ef- 
fectively. The services, expertise, and dedication of representatives of the U.S. Com- 
mercial Service, Export-Import Bank, and Small Business Administration are world 
class, but I have seen first-hand from Bakersfield to Buffalo that many U.S. compa- 
nies are not aware of the government services that are available to help them break 
into new markets. This isn’t the fault of America’s small business owners, rather 
it reflects the inadequate resources dedicated by the Federal Government to export 
assistance and a failure to promote these services adequately. It is for this reason 
that TradeRoots puts on programs across the United States highlighting the re- 
sources that are available to companies such as Export Assistance Centers 
(USEAC), Small Business Loans, and World Trade Centers. 

However, the more experienced small business exporters are a different story. 
These are the companies that have taken advantage of their USEACs and perhaps 
taken advantage of Export-Import Bank or Small Business Administration Loans. 
Some companies, such as Askinosie Chocolate in Springfield, Missouri, have worked 
with their USEACs to access information about opportunities in countries to which 
they are interested in exporting, even when they cannot afford the fee for the U.S. 
Commercial Service’s Gold Key Service. With over 15 percent of Askinosie’s gross 
revenue coming from overseas markets, finding new ones is imperative to growth. 

Other companies, however, like Quality Float Works in Schaumberg, Illinois, have 
had experiences with U.S. Commercial Service offices overseas that are illustrative. 
Quality Float Works President Sandy Westlund-Deenihan reports she normally has 
great experiences with overseas offices of the U.S. Commercial Service, but she re- 
cently found the offices in Dubai so severely understaffed that they were unable to 
assist her in setting up business meetings. Additional funding for the Department 
of Commerce should eliminate or lower service costs for programs like Gold Key and 
ensure that DOC staff are available to assist small businesses who are interested 
in exporting. 

Some additional successful small business exporters are members of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s District Export Councils (DECs). The DECs are organizations 
of leaders from the local business community, appointed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, whose knowledge of international business provides a source of professional 
advice for local firms. For more than 30 years, DECs have served the United States 
by helping companies in their local communities export, thus promoting our coun- 
try’s economic growth and creating new and higher-paying jobs for their commu- 
nities. 

Closely affiliated with the U.S. Commercial Service’s U.S. Export Assistance Cen- 
ters, the 56 DECs combine the energies of more than 1,500 exporters and private 
and public export service providers throughout the United States. DEC members 
volunteer their time to sponsor and participate in numerous trade promotion activi- 
ties and to supply specialized expertise to small and medium-sized businesses that 
are interested in exporting. We would recommend selecting an ex-officio DEC mem- 
ber to participate on the President’s Export Council in order to represent small busi- 
nesses in devising export assistance programs. 

As a tool for export promotion. Market Development Cooperator Program (MDCP) 
Grants are efficient and effective, but in recent years they have all but dried up. 
TradeRoots was actually founded based on an MDCP Grant to help small businesses 
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learn about exporting in select states around the country. As a result of this grant, 
TradeRoots reached more than 3,800 small and medium-sized businesses and helped 
generate more than $9.2 million in U.S. exports. We support continuing and expand- 
ing MDCP Grant Funding. 

Pending Free Trade Agreements Would Boost Exports 

Another efficient way to promote U.S. exports would he for Congress to pass the 
pending trade agreements with Colombia, Panama, and South Korea. A recent anal- 
ysis by the U.S. Chamber determined that these accords would provide an imme- 
diate boost for American workers, farmers, and companies worth an estimated $42 
billion over 5 years. 

Most importantly, these are “fair trade” agreements that promise a level playing 
field for American workers and farmers. Many Americans don’t know that the U.S. 
market is already wide open to imports from these countries, with most imports 
from Colombia, Panama, and South Korea entering our market duty free. However, 
these countries impose tariffs on U.S. products that often soar into the double digits, 
limiting our competitiveness overseas. 

Importantly, according to the most recent U.S. Census data, more than 25,000 
small and medium-sized companies are already exporting to Colombia, Panama and 
South Korea. We believe this number could rise sharply with implementation of 
these trade agreements. Passing these FTA’s would reduce tariffs and allow U.S. 
companies to compete on an even footing of those countries domestic suppliers, just 
like they already experience here in the U.S. 

These agreements will open the door to new opportunities for smaller U.S. firms 
in ways that go far beyond just cutting tariffs: 

• Non-Tariff Barriers: NTBs are especially harmful to smaller companies because 
they add to the fixed costs of doing business. A $10,000 permit is a nuisance 
for a big firm; it can be a show-stopper for a smaller one. 

• Intellectual Property: Trade agreements protect the innovation and creative con- 
tent captured in so many U.S. exports; in fact, these agreements will oblige Co- 
lombia, Panama, and South Korea to give protections for intellectual property 
similar to those in U.S. law. 

• Services: These agreements will also open up service sector sales by American 
companies, expanding the opportunities for a part of our economy that’s hum- 
ming with efficient and innovative smaller companies. 

• Government Procurement: These agreements will give American small business 
expanded access to international government procurement contracts. Those con- 
tracts for roads, schools, clinics, and the like are often too small for major Amer- 
ican companies to perform profitably. But they are just the kinds of contracts 
that our smaller construction companies, distance learning companies, and med- 
ical equipment companies (to mention just a few) can fulfill beautifully. 

A recent study by the U.S. Chamber entitled Trade Action — Or Inaction: The Cost 
for American Workers and Companies found the United States could suffer a net 
loss of more than 380,000 jobs and $40 billion in lost export sales if it fails to imple- 
ment its pending trade agreements with Colombia and Korea while the European 
Union and Canada move ahead with their own agreements with the two countries. 
If the U.S. agreements are not implemented, American workers and farmers will be 
put at a competitive disadvantage in Colombia and Korea. For example, Canadian 
wheat farmers will be able to sell their crop to Colombians at a steep discount, and 
European manufacturers will easily undercut their American competitors in the Ko- 
rean market. (See www.uschamber.com ! trade) 

Delaying approval of these agreements only means American workers and farmers 
will continue to face steep tariffs in these important markets — taxes, in fact, paid 
into those countries’ treasuries. These agreements are a potentially critical tool for 
boosting exports by America’s small businesses. 

Infrastructure Investment Is a Priority 

In addition, without a solid and sustainable infrastructure and capacity building 
system, goods produced across the United States will not be able to their points of 
exit in an efficient and profitable way. Reauthorization of SAFETEA-LU must be 
a high priority in order to advance a robust, thoughtful, and comprehensive plan 
to build, maintain, and fund a world-class 21st Century infrastructure. Despite the 
recent economic downturn, the growth in international trade is still expected to 
overwhelm U.S. intermodal freight capacity over the next 20 years. 

Manufactured goods and cargo move through the United States on a system pri- 
marily consisting of ports, roads, rail, and inland waterways. According to the Na- 
tional Surface Transportation Policy and Revenue Study Commission, on a typical 
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day, about 43 million tons of goods valued at $29 billion moved nearly 12 billion 
ton-miles on the Nation’s interconnected transportation network. The supply chain 
is viewed from initial point of origin to the final destination, with frequent junctures 
in between. To remain competitive domestically and internationally, many U.S. 
businesses have developed complex logistics systems to minimize inventory and en- 
sure maximum efficiency of their supply chains. However, as congestion increases 
throughout the U.S. transportation system, these supply chains and cargo ship- 
ments are frequently disrupted and the cost of doing business increases. 

In Memphis, at a hearing of the National Surface Transportation Policy and Rev- 
enue Study Commission (NSTPRSC), on November 15, 2006, Doug Duncan, CEO of 
FedEx Freight and a Chamber member, summed up the freight community’s acute 
interest in infrastructure: “Tm afraid if things don’t turn around soon, we’ll begin 
turning the clock hack on many of the improvements that these supply chains have 
made and begin to restrain commerce instead of support commerce.” 

In order to provide a transportation system that encourages exporting in the 
United States, Congress should develop Federal policy and programs that support 
congestion mitigation and improved mobility in urban areas by providing incentives 
for the adoption of strategies and use of technology that meiximize the use of exist- 
ing facilities, supporting public transportation capacity, availability and ridership 
strategies and highway capacity where appropriate. By providing Federal invest- 
ment in small communities and rural areas to support connectivity to major eco- 
nomic and population centers, it will make it easier for more small and medium- 
sized businesses to access the international marketplace and grow their exports. 

Conclusion 

Investing in the export potential of America’s small and medium-sized businesses 
could bring dramatic gains and stimulate the economy. Showing how smaller compa- 
nies can gain from trade would also help huild political support for international 
trade. By adding to the ranks of small businesses that see direct benefit in export- 
ing, Americans will be able to see more clearly the possibilities offered by worldwide 
trade. 

Once again, I greatly appreciate the opportunity to testify today. The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce stands ready to work with you on these and other challenges in 
the year ahead. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much, Ms. Reilly. 

Mr. Wollin? 

STATEMENT OF TOM J. WOLLIN, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
AND GOVERNMENT SALES, MATTRACKS, INC. 

Mr. Wollin. Chairperson Klobuchar, fellow Senators, thank you 
for the opportunity to join in this discussion regarding the opportu- 
nities available for promoting export success for small and medium 
businesses. I am Tom Wollin. I have been involved in international 
and governmental sales at Mattracks since June of 2000. 

Mattracks was started by entrepreneur Glen Brazier, but the 
idea for the Mattracks product came from the drawing of his 11- 
year-old son. The Mattracks product, as you can see on the board 
there, is a track conversion system. You replace the tires of a vehi- 
cle with a track corner. What this does is provide additional floata- 
tion, mobility, and a — and areas where you can travel in hard-to- 
reach — where, currently, wheeled vehicles cannot go. It can be used 
for carrying goods, products, or services into these areas. 

Senator Klobuchar. Mr. Wollin, Senator Begich would like to 
amend your testimony to add, it could also carry moose. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. If you could just add that in there. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Wollin. It is used by sportsmen, as well. 
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Mattracks, itself, it is located in the community of Karlstad in 
northwest Minnesota. Mattracks was incorporated in 1995. At that 
time, the company employed six people, manufacturing and mar- 
keting the original model of Mattracks, and currently now employs 
over 40 people and offers over 40 models of track conversion sys- 
tems for vehicles as small as all-terrain vehicles to vehicles exceed- 
ing 20,000 pounds. 

Mattracks’ innovative track conversion system caught the atten- 
tion of media in the early 1990s and the 2000s, featured in maga- 
zine stories and in news and television programs such as the His- 
tory Channel, the Discovery Channel, CNN, and we’ve even been 
in the movies. 

Mattracks’ use of the Internet in its marketing has proven to 
reach North American markets as well as exposing Mattracks to an 
international marketplace. The Mattracks Website has had visitors 
from over 155 countries. Our Lightfoot ATV product has reached 
countries — has reached visitors in 134 countries. Global exposure 
through the media and through the Internet has produced signifi- 
cant international market growth for us over the years. 

In 2000, when I started with Mattracks, approximately 15 per- 
cent of our sales were outside of the United States and Canada. 
Currently, Mattracks’ international business in those same areas 
comprises over 50 percent of our sales — let’s see — experiencing 
growth in over 55 international markets and track systems on use 
in — on all seven continents. 

So, how does a small manufacturing company with a very unique 
product get to that point? Can our success be replicated by other 
companies looking for growth internationally? We think it can. And 
here is the path that we took. 

We were introduced to the U.S. Commercial Service’ Minneapolis 
office in late 1990, as international interest and requests for the 
Mattracks product were becoming more frequent. But, Mattracks 
didn’t take advantage of all the services that were available at that 
time. But, later we became even more aware of the international 
exposure of the U.S. Commercial Service as we and our dealers be- 
came more involved in international shows and exhibits. 

Here are some examples. Turkey, in 2005: Ihsan Muderrisoglu, 
from the Commercial Service office in Ankara, Turkey, worked with 
our Turkish dealer at a military defense exhibit and then worked 
with us during our visit to the U.S. embassy with our dealer that 
same year. 

Chile, 2006: While attending a defense exhibit in Santiago with 
our representatives there, we visited the U.S. Commercial Service 
personnel at the show. The experience helped us to begin to realize 
the international presence of the Commercial Service. 

Kazakhstan, 2007: Oil and gas exhibit in Almaty, Kazakhstan, 
Mattracks was again involved in visiting the U.S. Commercial 
Service personnel, reinforcing the presence of the Commercial Serv- 
ice internationally. 

In 2007, the U.S. Commercial Service Fargo office began working 
with northwest Minnesota territories. Commercial Service rep- 
resentative Heather Ranck and Sharon May, visited Mattracks. 
They made a sales call and explained the services available to 
Mattracks. One of the services that we have employed is the Gold 
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Key Service. This service allows a small company such as 
Mattracks to use the resources of the U.S. Commerce Department 
to review potential markets, potential buyers, agents, dealers, and 
distribution channels for a nominal fee. 

Here are some of the examples of how Mattracks used the Gold 
Key Service. In Ankara, Turkey in 2008, Commercial Service 
helped find new customers for our current dealer in Turkey. This 
has led to an expanded interest by, and demonstrations to, oil and 
gas companies, one of our biggest sectors, as well as the military 
in Turkey. 

Russia, 2009: Commercial Service helped find — locate distribu- 
tors for Mattracks product. This has led to three new additional 
dealers for us in an area that we did not have before. 

South Africa, 2009: Commercial Service personnel helped us re- 
view the potential for new markets in South Africa. This led to 
Mattracks’ work in developing new products to better match this 
area and other potential markets internationally. 

China, 2009: Network with Commercial Service personnel. 
Mattracks met with Commercial Service officer from China who 
was in our region for the Big Iron Agricultural Show in Fargo, 
North Dakota. The strategy session that we had with them proved 
to be beneficial, and Mattracks and the Commercial Service office 
in Shenyang are working on the establishment of a significant dis- 
tribution channel for Mattracks in China. 

Another service Mattracks has used is the International Com- 
pany Profile. The ICP provides basic due diligence on potential cus- 
tomers, dealers, and partners. The information gathered by the 
Commercial Service is relevant and fresh. A site visit can be made 
with the country to verify the information provided via other 
media. 

Mattracks has representatives on the North Dakota Export 
Council, as well. The DEC provides a fantastic forum for the ex- 
change of ideas and the mentoring of companies new to exporting 
or companies looking to enhance their export growth. The DEC 
chapters around the country need to be supportive, because you 
need to be supported to provide this valuable resource to as many 
companies as possible. 

Even with the success listed above, there are roadblocks for U.S. 
companies, big and small, when they export their products inter- 
nationally. Tariffs, duties, value-added taxes can make the cost of 
products in the U.S. — U.S. products extremely prohibitive overseas. 
Eor example, our own product, an American product that has a 
dealer cost of $35,000 when it leaves our shores, can have a final 
cost reaching $60- to $70,000 when it reaches its destination. But 
again, the Commercial Service has helped us in finding the correct 
and the most beneficial product code listing so that the tariffs are 
reduced as much as possible for our dealers and our product over- 
seas. 

International Sales Growth helps Mattracks sustain the growth 
and the expansion of the company, allowing Mattracks to continue 
to provide stable, quality employment opportunities in northwest 
Minnesota. Providing stable employment in the region is important 
to the future of Mattracks, their employees, and the Minnesota 
communities where our employees live. 
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Mattracks is located in a region in Minnesota that experiences 
business closing and out-migration of the labor force, creating a 
very fragile economy. The economic viability of Mattracks, compa- 
nies like Mattracks, and the region we call home are directly linked 
to the ability to retain quality employees and attract new employ- 
ees. International Sales Growth is integral to the Mattracks plan 
for success. 

These services and resources, offered by the Commercial Service 
locally and around the world, have been extremely valuable to the 
growth of Mattracks’ international business. We know other compa- 
nies, like us, using these resources have the opportunity to dupli- 
cate our success. Members of this subcommittee, as a small busi- 
ness we need all the tools possible to build strong business, busi- 
nesses that will support our employees, their families, our commu- 
nities. Do not put a lock on that toolbox. Do not take away these 
tools out of our hands. Allow us to build our dreams, and then our 
employees, their families, their communities will live their dreams. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wollin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Tom J. Wollin, Director, 

International and Government Sales, Mattracks, Inc. 

Thank you for the opportunity to join in this discussion regarding the opportuni- 
ties available for “Promoting Export Success for Small and Medium-Sized Busi- 
nesses.” I am Tom Wollin. I have been involved in International and Governmental 
Sales at Mattracks since June of 2000. 

Mattracks was started by entrepreneur Glen Brazier, but the idea for the 
Mattracks product came from a drawing by his 11-year-old son. Matt. The first rub- 
ber track conversion system was manufactured in 1992. The “Mattracks Rubber 
Track Conversion Systems” are rubber tracked “corners” that can replace the tire 
and wheel combination on four wheel drive vehicles and other machines. Mattracks 
provides extra traction, floatation, and year-round mobility in all types of off road 
conditions and terrain. Mattracks, Inc. is located in the community of Karlstad, in 
northwest Minnesota. 



Mattracks, Inc. was incorporated in 1995. At that time, the company employed six 
people, manufacturing and marketing the original model of the Mattracks rubber 
track conversion system. Currently, Mattracks employs over 40 people and offers 
over 40 models of track conversion systems for vehicles as small as All Terrain Vehi- 
cles (ATVs) to vehicles exceeding 20,000 pounds. 

Mattracks innovative track conversion system caught the attention of media in 
the early 1990s and the 2000s, featured in magazine stories, on the news and on 
television programs such as “The History Channel”, “The Discovery Channel”, CNN, 
and even movies. 

Mattracks use of the Internet in marketing has proven to reach North American 
markets, as well as exposing Mattracks to an international market. The Mattracks 
website has had visitors from 155 countries; the LiteFoot ATV Product website has 
had visitors from 134 countries. Global exposure through media and the Internet 
has produced significant international market growth over the years. 

In 2000 when I started with Mattracks approximately 15 percent of sales were 
outside of the United States and Canada. Currently, Mattracks’ international busi- 
ness comprises over 50 percent of sales, experiencing sales growth into over 55 
international markets, with track systems in use on all 7 continents. 
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So, how does a small manufacturing company with a very “unique” product get 
to this point? Can our success be replicated by other companies looking for growth 
internationally? We think it can. Here is the path we took. 

We were introduced to the U.S. Commercial Service’s Minneapolis Office in late 
1990s as international interest and requests for the Mattracks Product were becom- 
ing more frequent. But Mattracks didn’t take advantage of all the services that were 
available. 

But later, we became even more aware of the international exposure of the U.S. 
Commercial Service as we and our Dealers became involved in international shows 
and exhibitions. Some examples: 

• Turkey 2005. Ihsan Muderrisoglu, from the Commercial Service Office in An- 
kara, Turkey worked with our Turkish Dealer at a military defense exhibit, and 
then with Mattracks during our visit to the U.S. Embassy with our dealer that 
same year. 

• Chile 2006. While attending a defense exhibit in Santiago, Chile with our rep- 
resentative, we visited with the Commercial Service personnel at the show. This 
experience helped us begin to realize the international presence of the Commer- 
cial Service. 

• Kazakhstan 2007. Oil and Gas Exhibit in Almaty, Kazakhstan. Mattracks was 
again involved in visiting with Commercial Service personnel, reinforcing the 
presence of Commercial Service internationally. 

In 2007, the U.S. Commercial Service’s Fargo Office begins working with the 
Northwest Minnesota territory. Commercial Service Representatives Heather Ranck 
and Sharon May, visited Mattracks and explain the services available to Mattracks. 

One of the services Mattracks has employed is the Gold Key Service. This service 
allows a small company, such as Mattracks to use the resources of the U.S. Com- 
merce Department to review potential markets, and potential partners, agents, deal- 
ers, or distributors for a nominal fee. Here are some examples of how Mattracks has 
used the Gold Key Service: 

• Ankara Turkey, 2008: Commercial Service helped find new customers for our 
current dealer in Turkey. 

° This has led to expanded interest by and demonstrations to oil and gas com- 
panies and the military. 

• Russia, 2009: Commercial Service helped find local distributors for Mattracks 
Product. 

° This led to the addition of three new Mattracks Product Dealers. 

• South Africa, 2009: Commercial Service Personnel helped us review the poten- 
tial for a new market in South Africa. 

° This led to Mattracks work developing new products to better match this and 
other potential markets. 

• China, 2009: Network with Commercial Service Personnel. 

° Mattracks met with a Commercial Service Officer from China who was in the 
region for the Big Iron Agriculture Show in Fargo, ND. The strategy session 
proved to be beneficial and Mattracks and the Commercial Service office in 
Shanyang are working on the establishment of a significant distribution chan- 
nel in China. 

Another service Mattracks has used is the International Company Profile (ICP). 
The ICP provides basic due diligence on potential customers, dealers and partners. 
The information gathered by the Commercial Service is relevant and fresh. A site 
visit can be made in country to verify information provided via other media. 

Mattracks has a representative on the North Dakota Export Council (DEC). The 
DEC provides a fantastic forum for the exchange of ideas and the mentoring of com- 
panies new to exporting or companies looking to enhance their export growth. The 
DEC chapters around the country need to be supported to provide this valuable re- 
source to as many companies as possible. 

Even with the successes listed above, there are roadblocks for U.S. Companies big 
and small when they export products internationally. Tariffs, duties, and value 
added taxes can make the costs of U.S. Products extremely prohibitive. For example, 
an American product that has a dealer cost of $35,000.00 when it leaves our shores 
can have a final cost reaching $60,000 to $70,000.00 when it reached its destination! 
U.S. innovation and product quality can overcome many obstacles, but a doubling 
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in price can be crippling. The removal of these types of trade barriers are also need- 
ed to insure new and continued sales growth internationally. 

International sales growth helps Mattracks sustain the growth and expansion of 
the company, allowing Mattracks to continue to provide stable, quality employment 
opportunities in Northwest Minnesota. Providing stable emplo3Tnent in the region 
is important to the future of Mattracks, their employees and the Minnesota commu- 
nities where their employees live. Mattracks is located in a region of Minnesota that 
experiences business closings and out-migration of the labor force, creating a fragile 
economy. The economic viability of Mattracks, companies like Mattracks, and the 
region we call our home are directly linked to the ability to retain quality employees 
and attract new employees. International sales growth is integral to Mattracks 
“plan for success”. 

These services and resources offered by the Commercial Service locally and 
around the world have been extremely valuable to the growth of Mattracks’ inter- 
national business. We know other companies like us, using these resources have the 
opportunity to duplicate our success. Members of this Subcommittee, as a small 
business we need all the tools possible to build strong business; businesses that will 
support our employees, their families, and our communities. Do not put a lock on 
this toolbox; do not take these tools out of our hands. Allow us to build our dreams, 
and then our employees, their families, and their communities will live their 
dreams. 

Thank you. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pierce? 

STATEMENT OF BRADLEY E. PIERCE, PRESIDENT, 
RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT WORLDtm 
(A PIERCE SALES CO., INC.) 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, good afternoon. I would like to thank both you, 
Chairwoman Klobuchar, as well as the other Members of the Sub- 
committee. I would also like to personally thank Senator LeMieux 
for inviting me here today. 

I’m speaking to you today on behalf of the National Federation 
of Independent Businesses. I — my name is Brad Pierce, and I’m 
President of a small business, called Restaurant Equipment World, 
which sells commercial restaurant equipment and supplies. We’re 
a family-owned company, based in Orlando, Florida, with approxi- 
mately 45 employees. Over the past 33 years our company has sold 
goods to more than 75,000 customers in all 50 states and 100 coun- 
tries internationally. 

Our primary method of going to market is through the Internet, 
using the e-commerce business model, although we also utilize a 
small, privately owned aircraft, which allows us to travel safely 
and efficiently for frequent face-to-face meetings with our cus- 
tomers and with our suppliers. This is a method that I refer to as 
a high-tech, high-touch approach. 

Exporting has been a vital part to our business. And just this 
past week, actually, I returned from a business meeting in Dubai, 
where I had meetings with a number of clients to actually sell 
more U.S. goods. In the case of our company, we haven’t actually 
used any of the government export programs, and have instead — 
we’ve forged this road on our own. This is really the area that I 
wanted to talk with you today. 

It seems that there’s a lack of communication with small busi- 
nesses that these programs are even available to us. I think that 
the majority of small businesses in this country view these types 
of government assistance programs as really only being catered to- 
ward the large businesses and these multinational corporations. 
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It’s certainly a shame, considering there are 24 million small busi- 
nesses in this country, and approximately 80 percent of the new 
jobs in this country are created by small business. 

The really good news in this story is that we’ve found that the 
ability for a company such as ours to export goods to another coun- 
try is a process which isn’t broken. We’ve never run into a single 
issue exporting to any country where our customers have asked us 
to. With the help of knowledgeable freight forwarders and customs 
agents it’s actually quite a palatable process, which has paid huge 
dividends to our company. 

The only real caveats we’ve run into in regards to exporting is 
the lack of protection for intellectual property and fraud that has 
been experienced in these dealings. That problem, however, runs 
deeper and really even exists domestically, with law enforcement 
agencies being ill-equipped to handle the needs of small business 
in that regard. Aside from these issues, though, however, overall, 
the ability for U.S. companies to actually move products and goods 
globally works extremely well. 

While we’ve been exporting through the trials and tribulations of 
doing it ourselves, I think that many other small businesses, as 
we’ve seen with this meeting here today, haven’t been quite so for- 
tunate; and in many cases, I don’t think the small businesses really 
even kiiow where to begin. To change this tide, I would certainly 
like to see the U.S. Government take a much more proactive role. 
In this troubled company — I see how much our business has been 
aided by exports, not only to survive but actually to grow as a com- 
pany, and would like to certainly see other companies benefit in 
the same manner. 

I believe the best way to accomplish this is by developing out- 
reach programs through groups such as the NFIB and local busi- 
ness licensing organizations, the Chamber of Commerce associa- 
tions. It’s important for us to publicize that these programs are 
readily accessible to small businesses, that they are very effective, 
and that they’re going to be very easy for us to engage. 

I feel that many small business operators in this country gen- 
erally view government assistance programs as being laden with 
red tape and additional burdens, including countless forms and 
procedures, thereby causing companies to just simply shy away 
from them and spend their time doing more efficient activities in- 
stead. This perception really needs to be changed. Small-business 
operators need to be informed that these government programs are 
here to help you, and to partner with you, to make your business 
stronger, and, in turn, our entire nation stronger. That message 
will help people, such as myself and other small businesses, to ac- 
tually embrace what you’re promoting, rather than just writing off 
the idea of participating. Providing meaningful testimonials and 
metrics with success stories and any promotional materials that 
are developed will certainly aid, as well, in developing a feeling 
that these programs are worthwhile for us to engage. 

I truly believe that the government as partners with us, working 
hand in hand together, we can certainly increase our export trade. 
This will save U.S. jobs, it will provide an increase in revenue, it 
will help us to recover faster from the current economic downturn, 
and it will make us stronger as a nation together. 
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Thank you for allowing me to address you today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pierce follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bradley E. Pierce, President, 

Restaurant Equipment World™ (A Pierce Sales Co., Inc.) 

Good afternoon and thank you for the honor of allowing me to testify before you 
today. My name is Brad Pierce and I’m speaking to you on behalf of the National 
Federation of Independent Businesses. I am President of a small business called 
Restaurant Equipment World which sells commercial restaurant equipment and 
supplies. We are a family owned company based in Orlando, Florida and have ap- 
proximately 45 employees. Over the past 33 years, our company has sold goods to 
more than 75,000 customers in all 50 states and more than 100 countries inter- 
nationally. Exporting has become a vital part of our business and just last week I 
returned from Dubai where I had meetings with clients to sell more U.S. made 
goods. In the case of our company, we haven’t used any of the government export 
programs and have instead forged this road on our own. This was the area which 
I wanted to talk with you today. It seems that there is a lack of communication with 
small businesses that these programs are even available. I think that the view of 
a majority of small business operators is that government assistance programs of 
this type are only focused toward large businesses. That is certainly a shame consid- 
ering there are 24 million small businesses which create approximately 80 percent 
of the new jobs in this country. 

The good news is the ability to export goods from our county is a process which 
isn’t broken, since we’ve yet to have any issues exporting to wherever our customers 
have asked us to. With the help of knowledgeable freight forwarders and customs 
agents, it’s quite a palatable process which has paid huge dividends to our company. 
The only real caveat we’ve run into is in regards to the lack of protection against 
fraud and intellectual property when dealing internationally. That problem however 
runs deeper and even exists domestically as well with law enforcement agencies 
being ill-equipped to assist small businesses. Aside from these issues, overall, the 
ability for U.S. companies to actually move goods and export products globally 
works very well. 

While we’ve been successful in exporting through the trials and tribulations of 
doing it ourselves, many other small businesses haven’t been so fortunate and in 
many cases don’t even know where to begin. To change this tide, I would like to 
see the U.S. government take a more proactive role in regards of exporting. In this 
troubled economy I see how much our business has been aided by exports, to not 
only survive, but to grow as a business. I would certainly like to see other compa- 
nies benefit in this same manner. 

I believe the best way to accomplish this is by developing outreach programs 
through groups such as the NFIB and local business licensing organizations. It’s im- 
portant to publicize that assistance programs are readily accessible to small busi- 
nesses, effective, and are easy process to engage. I feel many small business opera- 
tors in this country generally view government assistance program as being laden 
with red tape and additional burdens including countless forms and procedures, 
thereby causing companies to shy away from them to spend time on more efficient 
activities. This perception needs to be changed. Small business operators need to be 
informed that these government programs are truly here to help you and partner 
with you to make your businesses stronger and in turn our entire nation stronger. 
That message will make people such as myself and other small business operators 
actually embrace what you’re promoting rather than writing off the idea of partici- 
pating. Providing meaningful testimonials and metrics with success stories in any 
promotional materials will certainly aid in developing a feeling that these programs 
are worthwhile to engage. I truly believe that as partners with the U.S. Government 
working hand in hand together, we can certainly increase our export trade. This will 
save U.S. jobs, provide an increase in revenue, help for us to recover faster from 
the current economic downturn, and make us strong as a nation. Thank you for al- 
lowing me to address you today. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. 

Do you want to start with questions, Senator LeMieux? 

Senator LeMieux. I’d be happy to. Thank you very much, 
Madam Chair. 
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I think that the contrast in the experience that Mattracks has 
had and Mr. Pierce’s company is an interesting point for us to start 
our questions. 

Mr. Wollin talked about this partnership that really happened 
between the Commercial Service and his company. And then Mr. 
Pierce’s company is sort of out there on their own, doing good work, 
trading in all these countries around the world, without the benefit 
of the Commerce Department. 

So, I guess my first question for Ms. Lipsitz is, you know. What 
do you do in the Commerce Department to make sure that you are 
uniformly getting good results across the country? You could have 
a crackerjack person working in Wisconsin, and maybe not the best 
person working in Florida. So, what metrics do you use, what per- 
formance measurements do you use, how do you, you know, track 
your folks in your different states and communities to make sure 
that you’re getting the best result for the American people? 

Ms. Lipsitz. Thank you very much for that question. Let me just 
add a clarifying point, and that is, with regards to the National 
Restaurant Association, we may not be visible in helping them 
from this end, but we certainly are from the other end. So, for ex- 
ample, we have a global team that is dedicated toward franchising. 
And this team is comprised of franchising experts from around the 
world, from our USEACS to our overseas offices, and they follow 
the global trends and work with companies that are looking at ex- 
porting and opening franchises overseas. 

And our franchising operation, as they grow, as they go overseas, 
they take U.S. manufacturers and service providers with them. So, 
for example, with Mr. Pierce’s company, we did help them in 2004 
in Saudi Arabia in making a sale to a pizza company. So, even 
though we may not be helping them on this end, we are helping 
them on the other end. 

With regards to your question, we have performance measures as 
to how many new-to-export companies we assist, how many new- 
to-market companies we assist, how many increase-to-market we 
assist, and we follow those and divide those goals and those per- 
formance measures among our networks, among our offices. 

Senator LeMieux. And then your managers follow up with your 
various folks in different states, and say, you know, “Joe in this 
State, Susie in that State, you’re not doing as well as someone in 
another State, or we’re not seeing the kind of results out of you 
that we’re getting in Wisconsin,” for example? 

Ms. Lipsitz. That’s right, and we give them goals and we give 
them targets. 

Senator LeMieux. OK. 

Ms. Lipsitz. So, and we have 300 trade professionals in the 
United States, and that’s what they spend most of their time on. 
They go out there, and they try to knock on doors, they try to get 
the word out, and try to reach those companies that we have not 
done business with yet. 

Senator LeMieux. It seems like such low-hanging fruit for this 
country to be focused on this. 

Ms. Lipsitz. I couldn’t agree with you more. 

Senator LeMieux. You know, my experience in Florida is, we 
have Enterprise Florida, which is sort of our State arm. And we 
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work — businesses really work hand-in-hand with — whether it’s the 
Chamber, or NFIB — with Enterprise Florida, putting these trade 
missions together. The Governor leads them. And they’re really 
wonderful opportunities for small, mid-, and large-size companies. 
So, to the extent that you work with them, or you can increase 
your presence in a State like Florida, I think it’s tremendous. 

We’ve heard these numbers about the return on investment that 
you get for every dollar that you spend, whether it’s $50 or $75. 
No matter what it is it’s a fantastic result. And if just — you know, 
if there are 24 million small businesses in America and they hired 
one more person each, we wouldn’t have an — you know, as much 
of an unemployment problem in this country, so your work’s very 
important. 

And, to that, I want to go to the larger topic, which I mentioned 
in my opening statement, which is these trade agreements, and 
trying to get a trade agreement with Colombia and other countries. 
It makes so much sense to me for Americans, and especially Florid- 
ians, to have the opportunity to have trade with these other coun- 
tries. It’s going to create more jobs. It’s going to get more people 
hired. It’s going to give the opportunity for more people to have 
health insurance, since we have employment-based health insur- 
ance, currently, in this country. So, can you tell us what the Ad- 
ministration’s view is on trying to get these free trade agree- 
ments — the three that I mentioned — off the blocks and before the 
Congress? 

Ms. Lipsitz. Yes, Senator, I am here to talk about trade pro- 
motion, so I would — I wrote down your comments on the free trade 
agreements. I’d leave that to the policy arm within the Inter- 
national Trade Administration, and to the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive Office. So, if I can take that for the record, and we will get 
back to you on that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Question foe the Record: Senator LeMieux (R-FL) 

Question. What’s the latest Administration thinking on submitting the completed 
FTAs (Panama, Colombia and Korea) for Congressional consideration? 

Answer. Panama, Colombia, and South Korea are valued economic and political 
partners of the United States. Approval and implementation of the pending FTAs 
is an important priority in the Administration’s trade policy agenda. The agree- 
ments have the potential to create significant new economic opportunities for our 
workers, manufacturers, farmers, ranchers, and service providers. The Administra- 
tion is working to address outstanding concerns relating to each of the pending 
FTAs. 

Panama: In the case of Panama, we are seeking to address concerns with certain 
aspects of Panamanian laws, including its labor regime. Successfully addressing 
these concerns will be an important step in determining when, in close consultation 
with the Congress, this agreement should be considered. 

Colombia: Colombia is a friend and ally, and the Administration is committed to 
deepening our economic relationship. The U.S. Government is working with the Co- 
lombian Government, the U.S. Congress and key stakeholders to identify the further 
steps that Colombia needs to take to ensure that workers’ fundamental labor rights 
are protected in law and practice. Successfully addressing these concerns will be an 
important step in determining when, in close consultation with the Congress, the 
agreement should be considered. 

Korea: The KORUS FTA is the most commercially significant free trade agree- 
ment the United States has concluded with another country in 16 years. President 
Obama and President Lee committed in their November summit meeting to work 
together to move the FTA forward. In his State of the Union and in recent remarks 
to House Republicans, President Obama noted the close alliance with Korea and the 
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need to seize market opening opportunities. The KORUS FTA could provide a much- 
needed boost to the economies of both South Korea and the United States during 
a time of economic uncertainty. While the KORUS FTA has the potential to provide 
significant benefits to the United States, I also recognize that concerns remain with 
the Agreement, particularly with respect to autos and beef. The Obama Administra- 
tion will be consulting extensively with Congress and other stakeholders to under- 
stand fully the exact nature of any concerns and how they can be addressed. Ad- 
dressing these concerns will determine when, in close consultation with Congress, 
this agreement should be considered. 

Senator LeMieux. OK, I appreciate that. It’s a very important 
issue for Florida. 

And if I have some more time, which I think I do. I’ll just quickly 
ask a question of Ms. Reilly. 

Tell us about what successes you’ve had in doing your informa- 
tion — communication with various businesses. What works the 
best? Educate us on your models that have worked really well, so 
we can use that for other companies around the country. 

Ms. Reilly. Well, the TradeRoots division, which is what I run, 
is actually a trade education program that — we partner specifically 
with all of the resources that are available. So, when we go into 
communities, we really localize it for wherever we’re going. 

So, for example, last year I was in over 300 Congressional dis- 
tricts, doing these trade education programs, and every district is 
different and has different challenges and different businesses. So, 
we really localize that. We like to find good companies, like 
Mattracks, that are finding success, and use them as sort of the 
role model, but, then again, be the matchmaker for all of the re- 
sources that are available. 

But, we can’t do that — again, we’re the U.S. Chamber, we’re here 
in D.C. So we really strongly rely on all of our partners and our 
chamber network. So we have over 3,000 chambers that are out 
there, throughout the country, that are there to — happy to be our 
partner and facilitate these programs, where we can then bring in 
the local export assistance center, bring in whoever the regional 
rep is for Ex-Im Bank, or bring in the regional rep for SBA. 

And I have to say, all together, those programs are very success- 
ful, but we just wish we could do more. 

Senator LeMieux. Well, thank you for doing what you do. 

And in closing. Madam Chair, I want to say that there is a — 
there is definitely a sports-enthusiast application for Mattracks in 
Elorida, so — I saw on there about swamps — we have a lot of hunt- 
ers and others who like to go out there. They use track vehicles 
now, but they’re not — they’re old-style, half track and full track, so 
you may have a market in Elorida. 

Mr. WOLLIN. We do have a market there already, and it’s been 
quite successful. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator LeMieux. Great. Thank you. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Senator Klobuchar. All right, very good. 

Senator Begich? 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

Again, thank you all for your testimony. It gave me some ques- 
tions and enlightened me on a few of the programs. 
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What I want to ask — Mr. Pierce, you — your testimony was inter- 
esting, because you’ve kind of done it on your own, in essence. And 
I guess, not to get you into the debate of trade agreements, but did 
trade agreements have any impact in your business capacity? 

Mr. Pierce. I really think, in our particular case, they didn’t, as 
overall we’re essentially a wholesaler, and we then will work with 
the export agents. They really deal with a lot of that nitty-gritty 
of what can be done, what can’t be done. We essentially get the 
products to them and they work with locals within the countries, 
whoever — whether you need a local citizen, like you need in some 
countries, to be involved in this — they really handle that aspect, 
which is really why I say it’s quite easy, from a small-business per- 
spective. 

Senator Begich. Very good. 

Ms. Albright, you had mentioned — I appreciate your coming here, 
and as you noted, you don’t do this that often — but, I would be very 
interested, from our State, to inquire — maybe you can get us off the 
record at a different time — how we could work with your agency to 
set up a trade expo potential — of education. You may have done 
that already, in Alaska, but I think there’s a lot of opportunity that 
we see, especially in our raw material products, but also some of 
our finished final product. So, maybe we could have that discus- 
sion. 

You mentioned that you assist in some states in regards to trade 
expos. I think that would be a — you know, part of it’s educating 
people on what’s available. And is that something that would be of 
interest, or is that something we can follow up at a later time 
with? 

Ms. Albright. Yes, absolutely. Senator. And thank you very 
much for the question. We are — a number of us have come into the 
organization, over the last few months as part of the Administra- 
tion, to work with what is already a very capable staff at Ex-Im 
Bank, and one of the things that we’re looking at is how we can 
expand the reach of the Bank throughout the country, particularly 
in areas that we measure by having a high job intensity, meaning 
the extent to which the business creates jobs. 

And one of the reasons why we’re doing, currently, our eight-city 
tour is to reach out to an initial set of cities. One of those set of — 
one of those cities is Seattle, and we’ll be there over the next few 
weeks. In particular, our Chairman, Fred Hochberg. It may very 
well make sense to extend that trip up to Alaska, and — you know, 
but short of that we’d be happy to send some of our staff out to 
visit with particular exporters in your state to see where the oppor- 
tunities are, or to have conference calls, or what have you. 

So 

Senator Begich. Fantastic. 

Ms. Albright. — we’re a small organization, but we’re imme- 
diately ready to reach out and speak to whoever in your state 
thinks would the — would benefit from our services. 

Senator Begich. Great. I will do some follow up on that. That’s 
very good. 

Ms. Albright. Love to do that. 

Senator Begich. Thank you very much. 

And if I — is it Ms. Lipsitz? 
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Ms. Lipsitz. Lipsitz. 

Senator Begich. Lipsitz. You had mentioned CommerceConnect. 
Can you expand on that just a little bit? It is being announced now, 
or in the process of being announced? 

Ms. Lipsitz. Yes. Secretary Locke is in Detroit right know, an- 
nouncing the first pilot, which is basically a one-stop shop 

Senator Begich. OK. 

Ms. Lipsitz. — for Federal business. So, when he came onboard, 
he recognized that U.S. businesses had a hard time navigating the 
Federal system, and he thought, by bringing them all together in 
one place and having one resource available to them, it would be 
extremely useful for U.S. businesses. 

Senator Begich. Very good. 

And the question that was asked earlier regarding, “How do you 
determine the results of your work, in essence, with medium and 
small businesses?” — do you do — you know, I get these things all the 
time from the Census Bureau — which I don’t think they do any- 
thing with, to be very frank with you — you know, six, seven, eight- 
page things I get as a landlord and an apartment owner. They ask 
me all kinds of questions, which — I never really see the data later, 
that I can ever use. But, how do you use — in the sense of growing 
people to utilize your services, what’s the material that you get 
back, and how do you send that back out into the community? Or, 
do you do some sort of information-gathering survey? I know there 
was a little discussion on it. But, how do you feed it back? Does 
that make sense? 

In other words, if you are delivering services, to determine if 
what you are delivering to the small businesses and medium-sized 
businesses, is actually being used and getting a benefit out of — in 
other words 

Ms. Lipsitz. Yes, Senator 

Senator Begich. — you may be delivering it, but they may not be 
seeing a benefit. How do you measure that component? 

Ms. Lipsitz. We do do surveys. We have a customer-relations 
management division within the Commercial Service, and they sur- 
vey every single company with whom we have some interaction. 

Senator Begich. Great. 

Ms. Lipsitz. We have 16 services that we offer, be it from trade 
missions to international buyer program to the Gold Key, you’ve 
heard, to helping companies at trade-show events. And we survey 
our customers, and we get responses back. 

Senator Begich. Great. 

Ms. Lipsitz. And we take that into consideration in our analysis 
on how we determine which companies to go after, or which mar- 
kets to go after. 

Senator Begich. Can you share that, at least with me? I’d be 
very interested in, kind of, what the latest results of that survey 
or surveys that you’ve done, just some of that data collected. 

Ms. Lipsitz. I will take that on record and get you some informa- 
tion, yes. 

Senator Begich. Fantastic. 

Last question. What would you say, out of all that information, 
is the one, two, or three top hurdles that the small business or me- 
dium-sized businesses identify? Maybe you can’t answer that right 
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now, but I’d be very interested in, What are those three things they 
identify, through this data, that, “These are the struggles that we 
have”? 

Ms. Lipsitz. The hurdles vary. You know, I mean, first of all, the 
biggest hurdle that we have right now is getting the information 
out. And so, you have heard that repeatedly through here, that 

Senator Begich. OK. 

Ms. Lipsitz. — we need to do more outreach, and we need to fig- 
ure out how to do more of that. 

This hearing is a wonderful way for us to get exporting on the 
front pages of the newspapers and for U.S. companies to recognize 
our services. 

Do I keep going? 

Senator Begich. No, go — ^yup. That’s not your buzzer. That’s — 
they’re just telling us all kinds of things through little coded sig- 
nals. Pay no attention. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Lipsitz. The reason why we claim that we try to broaden our 
mandate is to broaden and deepen the base of U.S. exporters. We 
broaden it because we’ve tried to go after those companies that 
have never exported before. 

Senator Begich. Yes. 

Ms. Lipsitz. They have different hurdles and different issues to 
deal with than those companies that are expanding into new mar- 
kets. So, it really depends on the product and the market. 

Senator Begich. Very good. 

Thank you very much for all your testimony. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. 

I know Mr. Pierce had mentioned this idea of testimonials and 
metrics to get the information out there. Do you have that for peo- 
ple, so they can see that this as more than just a long name of a 
government program? 

And could you talk a little bit, Ms. Lipsitz, in detail about what 
Secretary Locke is proposing? Because it does seem to me — with so 
many different agencies working on this, to try to cut through that 
red tape, and figure out who they call, and how they get the kind 
of help that Mr. Wollin got. 

Ms. Lipsitz. Well, Secretary Locke has gone on record saying 
that one of his top priorities is trade promotion. And to that end, 
he is convening, as I mentioned in my oral testimony, the Trade 
Promotion Coordinating Committee, which is comprised of 20 Fed- 
eral agencies, though the heads of those 20 agencies are getting to- 
gether later this month to talk about a strategy and coordinate the 
trade promotion efforts of the U.S. Government. 

Senator Klobuchar. And I asked about, sort of, some details 

Ms. Lipsitz. On the Commerce 

Senator Klobuchar. — the testimonials 

Ms. Lipsitz. On the CommerceConnect? 

Senator Klobuchar. Yes. 

Ms. Lipsitz. It’s basically a one-stop shop. There are 20 agencies, 
as I said, that are involved in Federal — in trade promotion. And a 
company comes in to CommerceConnect; they’re going to look for, 
“How do I protect my trademark?” So, we will have access to Pat- 
ent and Trademark Office. “How do I increase my competitive- 
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ness?” We’ll have representatives or direct — or be able to guide peo- 
ple how to help that. We’ll find ways to get them to Export-Import, 
and OPIC, and trade development agencies, so they have access to 
financing. So, it’s basically a one-stop-shop for the Federal Govern- 
ment and for the Department of Commerce. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. You know, and once — the thing that 
most interested me about Mr. Wollin’s story, just being up there, 
is — you know, they are really in an isolated area. 

What do you call it, Begich? “Extreme rural,” that’s what he calls 
it. It’s not just “rural,” it’s “extreme rural.” 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. And so, when I heard his story, what cap- 
tivated me about this was that, having been to Asia only a few 
weeks before — I was there with — I went with Senator McCain and 
Senator Graham — and just meeting with some of the Chamber of 
Commerce people there, and it was a lot of major corporations and 
people that obviously had major roles to play in these countries — 
but, just the thought of being a small business and trying to figure 
out how to find potential customers there is very daunting. So, 
what is your breakdown of people that you have in foreign coun- 
tries and people you have in the United States, in terms of working 
with these? And I don’t necessarily have a direction I want to go 
with this. I’m just trying to figure out what’s the best way to help 
them to get new customers. 

Ms. Lipsitz. Well, I don’t have the exact numbers with me right 
now, but we — I can guarantee you that we have many more people 
overseas than we do domestically. And — I’m sorry, can you re- 
peat — 

Senator Klobuchar. So, I’m just wondering, does — you know, 
he 

Mr. Wollin, maybe you want to say how you did this. You went — 
did you go to the — ^you went to the Fargo people first? Or did you 
go to trade shows, and you met people from Commerce there? Or 
how did it work? 

Mr. Wollin. Initially, the office that was responsible for our area 
was out of Minneapolis, and they visited us and discussed with us 
what was available to us. 

Senator Klobuchar. So, I would think you would need that ini- 
tial help before you just landed in a foreign country. With your 

Mr. Wollin. It makes 

Senator Klobuchar. — big trucks. 

Mr. Wollin. — it so much smoother. We are told 

Senator Klobuchar. Yes. 

Mr. Wollin. — constantly to work smarter, not harder. And in 
that instance, finding that information out first is worthwhile. For 
us, the information that comes to us from potential marketplaces 
through the Internet, through mail, through phone calls, we take 
and we gather. And when we find an area that is experiencing an 
unusual amount of interest in our product, many times we have set 
up where we will go, now, to the U.S. Commercial Service. Going 
there blank 

Senator Klobuchar. So, when you go to that country, then you 
go to the U.S. Commercial Service there? 
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Mr. WOLLIN. Correct. We work through our — at this point, the 
Fargo office, which is responsible now for Northwest Minnesota, we 
contact them, express to them an interest in, let us say. South Afri- 
ca. And so, the country that the U.S. Commercial Service is in, that 
we’re looking at. South Africa, the Fargo office will contact them, 
provide them with information on our product and the type of mar- 
kets that we market to right now. Is — and ask them. Is there — look 
out there. Is there potential places for this product there? Is there 
potential interest? Do you know of dealers that would be a good 
match for this product? 

They will get together with us on a conference call. We will visit. 
We will go over items that we are looking for in dealers. And then 
they provide us — all of a sudden, they will provide us with a list 
of potential clients. 

Is there the interest? “Yes, there is.” Who would be best matched 
to sell our product overseas? “Here is a portfolio of eight customers. 
Take a look at them.” We will go through that Gold Key portfolio, 
sort out the ones that we want to visit with further, and then go 
overseas, and, with the help of Commercial Service’ office, the em- 
bassies, interview those potential candidates 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. 

Mr. WOLLIN. — and look at the marketplace, as well. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. 

Ms. Lipsitz? 

Ms. Lipsitz. So, to answer your question, companies find us, or 
we find them 

Senator Klobuchar. Yes. 

Ms. Lipsitz. — through a variety of ways. Through our trade spe- 
cialists in the United States that are knocking on doors, going to 
Chamber events, going to townhall meetings, the seminar — the ex- 
port seminar program that Ms. Albright talked about yesterday, I 
participated in, in New York. And we go out and we reach compa- 
nies. We have partnership programs with private-sector companies. 

One of our partners is in this room today. They have helped us 
reach out to over a million companies. And once they enter, here 
in the United States, we seamlessly pass them over to our offices 
overseas. 

We also operate the Trade Information Center, which is a hot- 
line. They receive 36,000 calls a year. Most of them are from small 
and medium-sized companies. They can get into our system that 
way. 

Senator Klobuchar. Very good. 

Ms. Albright, I know that, under Federal law, the Export-Import 
Bank can have outstanding, at any one time, $100 billion in loans 
to U.S. exporters. Is that right? 

Ms. Albright. Yes, that is. Senator. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. And right now there’s only about $65 
billion out there, and the remaining 35 billion is an untapped re- 
source for small businesses. So, how do we try to use some of that 
money? As you’ve explained, it’s not at the taxpayer expense. These 
are loans, and so, that means you must be getting the money back. 
How do we best make that money accessible to small and medium- 
sized businesses? 
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Ms. Albright. Thank you for the question, Senator. You’re abso- 
lutely right. Right now, our maximum capacity that we could live 
up to is $100 billion, and we use about $65 billion. And typically, 
between 15 and 20 billion of that rolls over annually, although the 
year that we’ve just concluded, the number is closer to 21 , because 
of the financial crisis. So you’re absolutely right. 

You’re also absolutely right, in terms of the — what I’ll call the 
overall profitability of the organization, in the sense that it is self- 
sustaining. So, once we generate, you know, market-based fees for 
the products that we offer, we’re able to cover both the cost of our 
credit reserves as well as our administrative expenses, and then re- 
turn amounts of money to the Treasury every year. So, we are self- 
sustaining, as far as the taxpayer is concerned. 

In terms of increase, I think it’s a very simple answer. And I’m 
thrilled to be able to hear all the good work that all of my col- 
leagues are doing, because I think it’s really a matter of outreach. 
Ex-Im Bank has about 385 staff, of which about 30 or 40, only, are 
engaged in small-business outreach. 

And so, we need to work very much with all of what we call our 
“multiplier friends” out there, in both the Federal level of govern- 
ment, as well as at the State level, to really get the story out there 
about Ex-Im Bank’s services. One of the things that’s really taken 
me, having principally been a banker in my life, but now joined the 
government, is what a tremendous product it is. It’s very straight- 
forward, it’s very cost-effective, and it really addresses the needs. 

So, I think it’s a matter of outreach. And one of the things that 
the new folks at Ex-Im Bank are going to be doing is really looking 
at how we can expand our outreach efforts through things like the 
TPCC. We’ve always — also met with the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive, we are in close touch with the folks at the administration, 
also, at the State and local level, with our trade seminars, for ex- 
ample, to just simply get the word out there. So, I think it’s really 
just pounding the pavement. 

Senator Klobuchar. Very good. Thank you. 

Senator LeMieux? 

Senator LeMieux. I think the last — the responses to the — 
Madam Chair’s questions are really illuminating. 

And, you know. I’ve been going to meetings in Florida, Chamber 
meetings, business group meetings, whether it’s at the State or 
local level, for years. And I’ve never heard of the work that you do. 
The only time that I know of the Commerce Department is when 
I went on trade missions, and we went to the embassy. And there 
was the Commerce Department staff that was working with us, 
once we got there, to get the work done. 

Now, it might be that I missed the meeting that the Commerce 
Department person showed up for. But, what I think would be real- 
ly helpful is to have more of these folks on the ground in this coun- 
try, so that Mr. Wollin and Mr. Pierce — Mr. Wollin has the good 
experience, Mr. Pierce doesn’t really hear of you; we come to find 
you got some help overseas, but — so that they — these folks, and 
folks like them, hear about this experience. And, you know, what- 
ever help that we can be to help you gain more boots on the ground 
in this country to spread the good message, we want to do that. 
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And second is, you know, I’d like to have someone from your of- 
fices down to Florida, that — where we could have a meeting, an 
expo with — bring the Chamber together, associate industries, 
NFIB, and all these folks, have you come to those meetings and tell 
the good work that you’re doing, what — you or someone from your 
organizations. Because I know that there are folks in Florida who 
don’t know this. And I’m sure it’s true in other parts of the country. 

So, I’d like to gain your commitment to do that, if you would, 
and 

Ms. Lipsitz. That was going to be one of my asks of you. 

Senator LeMieux. Right. 

Ms. Lipsitz. Yes, we — ^yes 

Senator LeMieux. Good. Thank you. And — well, let us know 
what else we can do to help you. 

And thank you. Madam Chair. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. 

Senator Begich? 

Senator Begich. I just have a couple of quick comments. One, 
we’d love to have someone from the Commerce Department in the 
area of trade to actually be located in Alaska. We don’t have any- 
body. So, that’s just a — I was listening to what your comment was, 
and it’s a very good comment, that there’s a lot of activity, and 
Alaska’s a vast State. And that is one — just to be very frank. We 
have people from NOAA and so forth, from the Commerce Depart- 
ment, because of our fishing industry, which is great, because we 
promote and have, you know — we have 62 percent of the fishing 
market of the whole country, in Alaska, and a sizable amount is 
exported. So, I would just give that back as an opportunity to see 
with us. So, thank you for triggering my thoughts there. 

The other thing, I guess, if I can expand, just one quick one on 
the data. And I know our time — we’re getting close to some votes, 
potentially. But, how many folks, or volume of business — can you 
measure the volume of business that you’ve been able to expand, 
or — I know the Export Bank can do that very quickly — ^but, from 
the Commerce Department, are there data points that you can 
show, that say, “Here’s what we’ve done; and by the way, here’s the 
new business generation of income that’s been produced in Amer- 
ican jobs,” as well as — obviously these companies will have rela- 
tionships overseas. Do you have that kind of data that you could 
share? 

Ms. Lipsitz. This goes back to your question on the surveys. 

Senator Begich. Yes. 

Ms. Lipsitz. And, yes, we have some data that we are working 
on, with regards to our 2009 statistics. 

Senator Begich. OK. 

Ms. Lipsitz. Please recognize that not all companies report accu- 
rately — 

Senator Begich. Right. 

Ms. Lipsitz. — what they do overseas, on our surveys, so, it is the 
information 

Senator Begich. I wouldn’t venture down that path why, but I’ll 
leave that for another 

Ms. Lipsitz. Right. 
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Senator Begich. — discussion. But, there are some data points 
that you can generate for us. 

Ms. Lipsitz. Yes. 

Senator Begich. Excellent. 

Madam Chair, I don’t have any additional questions, but I just, 
really — again, it’s enlightening, and I’m glad to hear some of the 
efforts to see the marketing is a key component of at least your two 
agencies, and what you can do to get more people connected. So, 
I appreciate your willingness to kind of step out there and try new 
avenues. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Lipsitz. Thank you. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. We are living on borrowed time. 
They haven’t called the vote yet. 

So, I thought I would ask each of you just what you think would 
be the most helpful, in terms of promoting more export promotion 
for small and medium-sized businesses. One or two ideas. 

I know Senator LeMieux and I are very interested in this. If 
there are ways Congress can help — and Senator Begich, as you can 
see — beyond bringing people to Alaska, what other ideas do you 
think would be helpful in terms of funding, in — and not just fund- 
ing, but just how we get this out there, how we work with Sec- 
retary Locke? Because I think we see this as a real — in a very dif- 
ficult economic time, it’s an untapped resource. And all of our com- 
ments about not knowing about what everything your agency does, 
it’s not necessarily to be seen as a negative; it’s that we want to 
promote it more, and we also want to see how we can make it work 
better on a coordinated basis. 

So, if each of you could think of a few things. Maybe I’ll start 
with you, Ms. Reilly, because you haven’t gotten many questions. 
What you would see as things that could be most helpful from the 
government in this regard. 

Ms. Reilly. Right. I refer to, actually, quite a few State pro- 
grams that are going on, in my written testimony, and I don’t want 
to belabor what all the details are about those. But, there’s a series 
of grants that have been very effective in states, specifically for 
small business. Nevada has an interesting program, called the 
International Representatives Program, that actually is no cost to 
the State, where basically people work as salesmen and kind of 
commission in foreign countries to recruit business, and they’ve 
found extreme success in Nevada, and there has been seven states 
that have replicated that — as well as, there’s a wonderful program. 
Export Alabama, that the Governor’s been very involved with down 
there, bringing trade missions and business meetings together, and 
that sort of thing. So, I would encourage you to look at some of 
those State programs. 

But, on a Federal level, we would encourage — the three sugges- 
tions would be basic government coordination, which I think we’ve 
talked a lot about today. Again the TPCC is 22 agencies. It’s a very 
big, big entity that — I don’t know how you navigate that and how 
you promote that. In addition to that, the lack of resources is a real 
issue. I think when you look at the resources that are devoted spe- 
cifically for export promotion, regarding agriculture exports, it’s 
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over 600 million, but when you look at manufactured goods it’s a 
little over 300 million. So, just about half. 

And I think with more resources you could have more bodies on 
the ground, more of these export assistance centers, that could be 
more available to the businesses. 

And then the final thing that I would just say for the record is 
obviously opening up new markets for business, through things like 
trade agreements. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK, very good. 

Mr. Pierce? 

Mr. Pierce. Sure. I think that really reaching out, as I talked 
about in my testimony, to groups, and really to where businesses 
are, where businesses are listening. 

One idea that I had was in regards to business licensing. Every- 
body needs an occupational license, everybody needs certain things 
to run their business. Well, there’s a point that, as the government, 
you can pop in there and say, “OK, you’re getting a business li- 
cense, and you’re doing X, Y, Z activity. Have you thought about 
exporting? Are you interested in this? This is something where we 
can put you together with some of these programs.” 

I think, as a small business operator. I’m excited about hearing 
all the good work that these organizations are doing. I, unfortu- 
nately, had to come to this forum to really hear it 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Pierce. — and it would be nice that, as you start a company, 
that somebody says, “This is out here.” That we reach out 

Senator Klobuchar. So, this would be when you get your State 
license, you’re talking about. 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, like a State licensing, or — certainly, I think 
that all of us 

Senator Klobuchar. It’s just — everyone’s 

Mr. Pierce. — as businesses, deal with the IRS, or with different 
government entities. There’s — certainly, there’s enough communica- 
tion and mediums that latching on to those and — that you could 
latch on and do some promotion. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK, good. 

Mr. Wollin? 

Mr. Wollin. My biggest suggestions would be getting more feet 
on the ground. The office became much more closer to us when it 
was moved to Fargo. We had an opportunity where people showed 
up. Have them do a sales call. Have Commerce Service — Commer- 
cial Service — do a sales call. How do you get more business for 
Commercial Service? Put the feet on the ground. Make them do a 
sales call. 

But, here’s another thing that has happened recently. Our Com- 
mercial Service office sent out an e-mail with regards to travel, 
that they would not be going on a trade mission overseas — with a 
group on a trade mission — because there was a travel blockage. 
Travel was not allowed. How can you take somebody that is want- 
ing to promote business and tell them the office that they’re work- 
ing with, the people that have directed them all this time, all of 
a sudden, “Well, you know, you’re going to go overseas to 
Kazakhstan, and — but we can’t go with you.” 
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When we had Commercial Service with — on a trip to Turkey, 
from our local office — with the trade group that was there, answers 
were immediate. Negotiations were taking place literally at dinner 
with various businesses. And how else can you get that, without 
having those people on the ground, visiting you, telling you what’s 
available, and also available to travel with you? 

Senator Klobuchar. So, you’re talking about people traveling 
from Fargo, or are you talking about people — when you go to 
Kazakhstan, that people are 

Mr. WOLLIN. Both ways, because you still need that interaction 
and I think the local one is very important. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. Very good. 

Ms. Albright? 

Ms. Albright. I’d very much echo what my colleagues have said. 
I think, certainly, coordination at the Federal level. Our biggest 
challenge at Ex-Im Bank is reach. We’re a very small organization, 
and it’s very hard to reach all the small businesses that we think 
are out there, throughout the country, that need us. And so, any 
folks that you all know of in your states and at the local level that 
can be helpful to us in getting to customers that might be of inter- 
est to Ex-Im Bank and need Ex-Im Bank, we’d be very grateful for. 

And, Senator LeMieux, we’re going to be in Miami, and we’d be 
delighted to meet with whoever you think we should, so I’d be 
happy to follow up with your staff. 

Senator Klobuchar. And so, it’s — is the Bank going to be part 
of this group, with the 

Ms. Albright. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. — ConnectCommerce, and the work that 
Locke is doing, then? 

Ms. Albright. Yes. 

Ms. Lipsitz. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. Because I would think that would be — 
if we could get one coordinated place, and a website, and places 
people can get information featuring that, these loans, and how 
this works there, would also be a good thing. 

Ms. Albright. Absolutely. We’re in close touch with you all. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. And do you want to end there, Ms. 
Lipsitz? 

Ms. Lipsitz. I would be pleased to end. 

Let me just give you some low-hanging fruit. One way that you 
can help is by putting a link on your websites that talk about ex- 
porting, a link to the U.S. Commercial Service for companies that 
go visit your Website. Another way that you might be able to help 
is if you would allow us to train your staff, both here and back in 
your states, about the services that we offer, so that they can go 
out and they can be multipliers for us. 

Senator I^obuchar. Very good idea. 

Ms. Lipsitz. The townhall meetings, back in your home states, 
and 

Senator Klobuchar. You want to go there, Ms. Lipsitz? 

Ms. Lipsitz. I would be pleased 

Senator Begich. We’ll send you right up there. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Klobuchar. No, continue on. Continue on. 
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Ms. Lipsitz. The townhall meetings and the Exporting 101 semi- 
nars that we put — we host hack in your home states would he an- 
other opportunity for you to come. Use your name, use your exper- 
tise as a draw to bring companies there, and then we’ll take it from 
there. We’ll provide the content. 

And when you go overseas — I don’t know if you had an oppor- 
tunity to visit with our offices overseas, but we can give you — we 
can pre-brief you, before you go overseas, about the opportunities, 
from a commercial perspective, over there, and we can also give 
you an in-country commercial briefing. So, I urge you to take ad- 
vantage of our services, as well. 

Senator Klobuchar. OK. Very good. Thank you. 

Anything anyone else wants to add? 

[No response.] 

Senator Klobuchar. OK, well, very good. I really appreciate — 
this has been our first hearing on this topic since we took over, and 
we are very excited to be working with all of you, and some of the 
new developments with the coordination, and look forward to help- 
ing you in any way, so we can get the world of opportunity to our 
small and medium-sized businesses. 

The record for the hearing will remain open for 2 weeks. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 




APPENDIX 


Prepared Statement of Hon. John D. Rockefeller IV, 

U.S. Senator from West Virginia 

I want to thank all of today’s witnesses for their testimony before the Sub- 
committee and for their ongoing work to promote America’s businesses and products 
abroad. 

America has always reached out around the globe, through its exports. Now, as 
the world grows ever more connected, exports have taken an even greater role in 
our economic livelihood. For the past 5 years, American exports have grown at dou- 
ble-digit yearly rates and have increased from 9.5 percent to 13 percent of our gross 
domestic product (GDP). U.S. exports now support six million jobs in the manufac- 
turing sector and nearly one million jobs in the agricultural sector. 

And yet, we could be doing even more to realize America’s full export potential. 
Exports account for a smaller portion of American GDP than other leading exporting 
nations. Less than 1 percent of U.S. businesses export overseas and nearly 60 per- 
cent of these companies trade with only one foreign country. 

Small and medium-sized businesses in particular have not taken full advantage 
of potential markets abroad. But that can and should change. As our economy con- 
tinues to struggle, overseas markets for American exports represent a tremendous 
opportunity to spur growth here at home. Firms that engage in overseas trade tend 
to have higher rates of productivity growth and pay higher wages to their workers. 

It is a powerful investment that pays great dividends: according to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, one dollar invested in export promotion generates 
$100 in new business. Sometimes the return can reach $300 for each $1 invested. 
By leveraging U.S. competitiveness and tapping new markets, we can narrow our 
trade deficit and create quality jobs. 

And the Federal Government plays a key role: its agencies and their policies 
translate that investment into real opportunity for American businesses and work- 
ers. At least 20 Federal agencies, along with countless businesses, trade associa- 
tions, and even local government offices in states like West Virginia are actively 
working today to promote trade abroad. Chief among them are the International 
Trade Administration (ITA) at the Department of Commerce, and the Export-Import 
Bank and we must ensure they have the resources to do their job. 

With today’s hearing we can examine their work, learn from their success, and 
discuss new ways to maximize their efforts. In particular, I want to explore inter- 
agency effectiveness, strategies for monitoring and enforcing increasingly complex 
trade rules, and how they apply to small and medium-sized businesses. 

I want to thank Senator Klobuchar for chairing this important hearing and I look 
forward to working with our colleagues to make export promotion a priority in the 
months ahead. 


Response to Written Question Submitted by Hon. Tom Udall to 
Liz J. Reilly 

Question. I led a trade delegation in 2006 to explore the possibility of opening up 
trade between the Navajo Nation and Cuba. I know the Chamber of Commerce sup- 
ports efforts to broaden economic engagement with Cuba as a way to create com- 
mercial and people-to-people contacts that will promote a transition to democracy 
and full civil liberties on the island. Ms. Reilly, what are your thoughts on how 
American businesses — in particular small businesses — could take advantage of 
opening trade with Cuba? 

Answer. The U.S. economy as a whole will benefit from lifting the embargo. Cuba 
is a natural market for U.S. products. Prior to the embargo, the United States ac- 
counted for nearly 70 percent of Cuba’s international trade. The agricultural, tour- 
ism, oil, and mining sectors in particular stand to make significant gains from lift- 
ing the embargo. 
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While current law allows agricultural and medical goods to be exported to Cuba, 
only large multinationals find it worth the effort to export to Cuba. A 2007 U.S. 
International Trade Commission report states that small exporters avoid the Cuban 
market because of the complexity of the regulations imposed by the Trade Sanctions 
Reform and Export Enhancement Act (TSRA). Removing restrictions on trade with 
Cuba would provide small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) with access to a 
much needed market in these difficult economic times. 

The 2005 Bush Administration amendment of TSRA cash-in-advance payment 
rules leave small and medium-sized exporters out in the cold when it comes to doing 
business in Cuba. Under the embargo, exporters to Cuba cannot take advantage of 
private U.S. financing of the sales, direct payments by Cuban banks are prohibited, 
and all payments must be routed through third-country banks. SMEs do not have 
established relationships with foreign banks, so these requirements create an addi- 
tional impediment for sales of U.S. products to Cuba. Additionally, requiring pay- 
ment before goods depart a U.S. port places our exports at a significant competitive 
disadvantage. As a result, U.S. agricultural sales to the island decreased by nearly 
16 percent in the 2 years following the 2005 amendment of TSRA’s term payments 
of cash-in-advance. Appl3dng the commercial term of cash-inadvance payments to re- 
quire cash on delivery, rather than cash before products leave U.S. ports, would re- 
establish the natural competitive advantage of U.S. products. 

Restrictions on the ability to travel for the purpose of establishing commercial re- 
lationships also significantly impacts the ability of U.S. firms to trade with Cuba. 
U.S. exporters often lose out to third-country competitors because of the significant 
delays travel restrictions place on the ability to transact commercial sales. U.S. 
business travel to Cuba to explore the market would create additional commercial 
opportunities. Additionally, lifting the restrictions on visits from Cuban officials to 
confer with U.S. suppliers, inspect facilities, and discuss sanitary and phjdosanitary 
issues would greatly benefit the sale of U.S. food and agricultural exports to Cuba. 

Dismantling policies that prohibit trade and investment in Cuba will reduce the 
transaction costs that place U.S. agricultural products at a competitive disadvan- 
tage. Once the embargo is lifted, the U.S. Chamber is confident that small busi- 
nesses will trade as successfully with Cuba as they have with the rest of the world. 
In fact, 97 percent of all exporters are SMEs and SMEs account for over 30 percent 
of all U.S. exports ($312 billion). 

In 2001, the International Trade Commission estimated that the embargo cost 
U.S. exporters up to $1.2 billion annually in lost sales. The U.S. Chamber rec- 
ommends that an updated study be conducted to evaluate the missed opportunities 
for U.S. farmers, businesses, and workers that are currently being taken up by our 
allies and trading partners. 
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